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Che Anti=eSlavery Reporter. 





[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





JUBILEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


ON the 17th of April of the present year the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
celebrated the fiftieth year of its existence under its present form. 
Previous existing societies, of which there had been several, were formed 
for special objects; that constituted in 1787 was for the purpose of 
promoting the Abolition of the Slave-trade, and had, as members of 
its Committee, GRANVILLE SHARP, THOMAS CLARKSON, GEORGE 
HARRISON, and many other well-known philanthropists. 

England, as is well known, abolished the Slave-trade in 1807, and the 
work was subsequently carried on with a view to obtain the abolition of 
Slavery itself in all English possessions. When this was finally com- 
pleted, in 1838, the present ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was constituted 
under the comprehensive prefix of BRITISH AND FOREIGN, to show that 
its operations were to embrace the complete extinction of Slavery and 
the Slave-trade throughout the world, and to look after the interests of 
the emancipated people in all places where Slavery had formerly existed. 
This present Society was founded by the illustrious JOSEPH STURGE, 
who, with characteristic modesty, declined to appear upon its Committee, 
but was elected its first Corresponding Member. 

The first Committee contains the names of twenty-six gentlemen, at 
least sixteen of whom were members of the Society of Friends. Amongst 
the names we note those of Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON (the first 
baronet), the Right Hon. Dr. S. LUSHINGTON, M.P., and Rev. J. H. 
HINTON ; whilst amongst the Quakers we find WILLIAM ALLEN, and 
his nephew STAFFORD ALLEN, SAMUEL GURNEY, JOSIAH and ROBERT 
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FORSTER, GEORGE STACEY, SAMUEL FOX, JOSEPH COOPER (late Hon, 
Sec.), and others. Of this first Committee, the only surviving member 
is our well-known friend STAFFORD ALLEN, who still regularly attends 
its sittings. We believe that the only other officer of that year still alive 
is Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER, the first Treasurer of the Society—though 
probably there are still living many of its earliest supporters—including, 
we are glad to say, the poet WHITTIER, whose poems contributed so 
much to the abolition of Slavery in the United States, and Mr. J. GURNEY 
BARCLAY, who is still as liberal with his contributions as he was in 
the early days of the Society’s work. 

The Venerable and Hon. C. P. VILLIERS, M.P., the friend and 
coadjutor of JOHN BRIGHT, still lives on at an advanced age, and last, 
but not least, must be mentioned in the list of veteran Abolitionists, the 
present active and experienced chairman, Mr. EDMUND STURGE, who, 
at the age of fourscore years, still guides with such discretion and firm- 
ness the action of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The first Sir T. FOWELL BUXTON is now represented on the 
committee by his grandson, the present Sir FOWELL, and Mr. SYDNEY 
BUXTON, M.P. 

No better and more appropriate celebration of the Jubilee of the 
Society could have been made than that of the successful debate in the 
House of Commons, respecting a Conference of the Powers, which has 
just taken place, and which it is our pleasing duty to chronicle below. 


The SlavesTrade. 


GREAT DEBATE IN THE HousE oF CoMMoNs. 

Mr, SYDNEY BUXTON having been fortunate enough to obtain the 
first place on the 26th March for the following motion, which at the request 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY he had placed on the notice paper of 
the House of Commons, the SOCIETY and its friends used their best 
endeavours to interest a sufficient number of Members of Parliament in 
the motion, to prevent the disappointment of a count out, after the 
manner so frequent on private members’ nights after a morning sitting, 
A strong coadjutor was found in the person of Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, 
Bart., who kindly undertook to second the motion, and being himself a 
leading representative of the Conservative party, his support would 
naturally induce Her Majesty’s Government to look favourably upon a 
motion which was taken in hand by two such well-known and earnest 
men, sitting on opposite sides of the House. 

We print below the best report we have been able to obtain of all the 
speeches delivered during this interesting and historical debate. The 
House, for an evening sitting, was a large one, frequently numbering 
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considerably over one hundred members, the greater part of whom sat 
through the whole debate ; and it was highly satisfactory to note that 
on this occasion, where the rights and liberties of humanity were at stake, 
all party differences were put aside, and men of all shades of political 
creed united with one accord to express their abhorrence of the atrocities 
of the Slave-trade, and to declare that the time had come when the work 
of putting a stop to “the sum of all human villainies” must be resolutely 
taken in hand. 

The scene presented by the House itself was one worthy of this great 
occasion. Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, whose hereditary right to handle this 
question was admitted on all sides, he being a grandson of the great Sir 
FOWELL, was seated on the Opposition benches, between Sir JOSEPH 
PEASE and his son Mr. ALFRED PEASE, names long connected honourably 
with the Anti-Slavery movement. Mr. BUXTON’S speech was delivered 
in a clear and business-like manner, which showed that he had thoroughly 
mastered the details of the difficult subject which he had to introduce. It 
was listened to by the House with the greatest attention, and many of 
the points elicited a hearty cheer. We are glad to note that nearly 
all the London and Provincial leading papers have spoken in high terms 
of the manner in which the debate was conducted, and have congratu- 
lated the mover and seconder of the motion upon the hearty recognition 
which the Government has given of their disinterested efforts. Sir JOHN 
KENNAWAY’S speech was a very able and suitable one for the purpose 
which the Honourable Baronet had in view, namely, to second with the 
whole weight of the position which he occupies on the Government side 
of the House, and his known world-wide experience, as lay head of the 
great Church Missionary Society, the motion, which after many dis- 
appointments, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has now been able, through 
its Parliamentary friends and supporters to bring before Parliament. 

There was no lack of able speakers in support of the motion—one of 
the most telling, though also one of the shortest, being that delivered by 
Mr. ALFRED PEASE, in which he spoke in indignant terms of the fright- 
ful loss of life which is incurred in providing Mohammedan harems. with 
their sexless guardians. Sir WALTER BARTTELOT also made an 
‘eloquent speech, in which he showed only too truly that on the Gold 
Coast of Africa something very like Slave-trading goes on, close to, if 
hot within, the British frontiers. Attention was called to this disgraceful 
state of things in the Reporter for November and December last, page 
233. 

Sir LEwis PELLY and Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, both men of 
‘experience in Slave-trading countries, gave very useful information, 
the speech of the latter being particularly effective and eloquent. 
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As we listened to the speeches delivered during the debate, and to. 
the very full and carefully-worded reply of Sir JAMES FERGUSSON on 
the part of the Government, we noted that one fact was specially 
emphasised by men of all parties—namely, that under no consideration 
would it be consistent with the policy of England, or likely to be 
productive of the slightest good, to attempt to enter Africa with any 
military force for the purpose of suppressing the Slave-trade. The only 
force which any of the speakers advocated was that already employed on 
the seas by our cruisers, a force which many speakers thought might 
be increased with efficiency. If Commander CAMERON were present 
during the debate he would, no doubt, notice the same circumstance. 

The ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has, unfortunately, been compelled to. 
dissociate itself from the energetic crusade which Commander CAMERON 
has been carrying on throughout England for the purpose of arousing 
the public to the necessity of taking some steps for the suppression of 
the Slave-trade, because the steps proposed by the lecturer embraced— 
at any rate, in his earlier meetings—the introduction of armed men into. 
the interior of Africa. Although we have been obliged, reluctantly, to 
withhold our support from the plans proposed by Commander CAMERON, 
we are, nevertheless, very ready to admit that the eloquent addresses 
delivered by that distinguished explorer have had a great effect in rousing 
popular enthusiasm, and have thus no doubt contributed towards the 
singular unanimity shown in the House of Commons during the debate. 

The Government having accepted Mr. BUXTON’s motion, with a 
slight variation, which we give below, we trust that no time will be lost 
by Ministers in carrying into effect the wishes of the country, as expressed 
by its representatives in the House of Commons. The present year 
being the Jubilee of the founding of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, no better celebration of that event could be desired 
than the calling together of a Conference of the Powers with a view to 
their taking effective steps for suppressing the Slave-trade. Two very 
important points strongly urged by Mr. BUXTON and Sir JOHN 
KENNAWAY were those of making the Slave-trade piracy and of abolish- 
ing the /egal status of Slavery, by a declaration of International Law ; 
but these have already been largely treated in our columns. 

The difficulties which have been caused by the fraudulent use of the 
French flag by Slave-trading Arabs, and the unwillingness of France to 
allow any right of search if covered by her flag, no matter by what means 
obtained, held a prominent place in the debate, and will be one of 
the points which the Conference must settle once and for all. 
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Mr. SyDNEY Buxton, who was received with general cheering, rose to move— 


“ That tn view of the present increasing and extending desolation 
of Africa caused by the Slave-trade, and also of the large responst- 
bthities which European Nations have now assumed in respect to that 
Continent, the time has come when full and complete effect should be 
given to those declarations against the Slave-trade which were 
delivered by the Congress of Vienna, tn 1815, and by the Conference 
at Verona, 1822. That, therefore, an humble address be presented to 
Her Mayesty that she will be gractously pleased to take steps for calling 
together (tn London, tf posstble) a Conference of the Powers, in order 
to devise such measures for tts repression as may be at the same time 
effective and tn accordance with justice, and under the regulations of 
International Law.” 

The Hon. Member said; I trust that the House will not think me very 
presumptuous in calling its attention to so great a subject as Slavery and the 
Slave-trade. Ishould not have ventured to do so if it were not that—as 
perhaps I may remind the House—I have a strong hereditary interest 
in the subject. (Cheers). I need not, I feel sure, dwell on the horrors 
of the Slave-trade—they are patent to everyone. We all know full well 
that the traffic in Slaves produces throughout Africa awful suffering, and 
an appalling waste of life, year after year. For every human being success- 
fully shipped, at least a score of other human beings are sacrificed. The centre 
of Africa is rapidly becoming depopulated in order to gratify the greed and the 
lust of the Oriental Slave-holders. (Hear, hear). 

England for the last 80 years has, almost single-handed, made war 
against this hideous traffic; and it is gratifying to think she is at last 
beginning to receive some assistance in this great work. (Hear). The 
latest phase is the Anglo-German agreement, which was entered into a 
few months ago, in order to carry out a more thorough blockade of the 
coast of East Africa. Ido not desire to enter into questions connected with 
that blockade; and I must confess that I am not prepared to blame the 
Government for having entered into that agreement. It must be recollected 
that it was not to them a choice of leaving things alone as before, or of 
taking a new departure. A new departure had already been taken by 
Germany, and the question to decide was, whether, in the interests of Africa 
and of Great Britain, we should join or forbear. (Hear). And it would 
have been well nigh impossible for England to refuse to accept the offer 
of a friendly Power to assist her in carrying out her traditional policy ; 
‘even though there may have been some doubt as to the entire genuineness 
of the objects which the Germans had in view. Again, by joining with 
Germany, we increased our friendship with her—no unimportant matter in 
these troublous times; while we exercised some influence over her conduct. 
By refusing to join, we should have done much to impair our position 
and influence at Zanzibar. (Hear). But while thinking thus, I confess I 
find it hard to agree with Lord Sa.ispury that the blockade has been 
“exceedingly successful.” On two essential points the Government were 
‘Over sanguine. England and Germany entered into the agreement on the 
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understanding that the blockading vessels should have the right to search 
ships under whatever flag they sailed, and that no land operations would be 
taken in connection with the blockade. It now appears, however, that the 
French, standing on the “dignity of their flag,” do not willingly allow the 
right of search where their flag is concerned ; and, as we are all aware, the 
Germans have unfortunately bombarded and destroyed some hitherto peace- 
ful towns; and have committed themselves to that which is neither more 
nor less than a land expedition. (Hear, hear). 

The moral that I wish todraw from these events is this. That a great 
question like this, in which so many nations have interests, direct or indirect, 
ought to be made an International question, and not one simply between two 
nations. All the Great Powers should take combined action in order that 
they may finally, if possible, bring this hateful traffic to an end. (Cheers.) 
By international agreement they would be able to deal with a larger area, and 
to serve a greater purpose. They might hope not only more effectually to 
intercept the supply, but to strike a deadly blow at the demand itself. 
(Hear, hear.) And precedents for international agreement on the question 
of the Slave-trade are not wanting. As the House is aware, at the 
Vienna Congress, of 1815, and again at the Conference at Verona, in 
1822, the English Government successfully urged the necessity of dealing 
with the Slave-trade. (Hear.) In 1841 a treaty was made by England with 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, under which the Slave-trade was declared to be 
piracy if carried on under their flags, and under which reciprocal powers were 
given to search ships. Unfortunately, to that treaty France did not assent. 
Finally, the other day, the representatives of nearly all the great Powers, 
including Turkey, met together to consider the affairs of the Congo; and 
they unanimously agreed that every step in their power ought to be taken to 
put an end to the Slave-trade, in that portion of Africa at all events. (Hear.) 
One great opportunity of dealing with this question was entirely neglected, 
at the time of the Congress of Berlin, in 1878—a neglect that will 
always remain as a blot on the escutcheon of England. (Hear, hear.) At the 
time of the Congress the attention of the accredited agents of the Great 
Powers assembled at Berlin was called to this matter ; and the representatives 
of all the other Great Powers received the delegates, and expressed themselves 
willing that a new departure should be taken with regard to the Slave-trade. 
They naturally waited, however, for England to take the initiative ; but Her 
Majesty’s Government were—to our shame, be it said—bound hand and foot 
to a Slave-owning country by the secret treaty which they had made with 
Turkey, and they refused to move. (Hear.) That isa blot which the Govern- 
ment cannot wipe out; but we hope they will endeavour to diminish it 
by now initiating a new departure. (Hear.) 

Taking into account the enormous advance of public opinion on this 
question, and the vastly increased responsibility of European nations with 
reference to Africa, it surely cannot be thought in any way premature 
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to ask that a further step shall now be taken, and that a fresh 
Conference of the Powers shall be held, to deal with the Slave-trade. 
(Cheers.) Fortunately there is no necessity to labour the point, for both 
Germany and England, the two Powers now most interested in the 
question, have practically acknowledged the necessity of another conference. 
Prince BisMARCK, when, in October last, he applied to England to agree 
to an Anglo-German blockade, applied also for assistance and advice 
to Paris, Lisbon, Rome, and Brussels, showing that, in his opinion, 
the question ought to be settled by a general concensus of opinion rather 
than by one or two States individually. The English Government have gone 
still further. In a despatch, written in September last, Lord Sa.ispury 
requested Lord Vivian to ask the Belgian Government to call a conference 
of the Powers in order to discuss the question. (Hear.) Lord Saissury 
wrote :—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government feel that the altered political conditions 
of the African seaboard calls for some united action on the part of the Powers 
now responsible for its control, with a view to the closing of all foreign 
markets for Slaves, and the consequent discouragement of the internal Slave 
hunts.”’ 

The despatch went on to ask Belgium to call a conference of the Powers 
‘to consider the best means of securing the gradual suppression of the Slave- 
trade on the continent of Africa, and the immediate closing of all the internal 
markets which it still supplies.” The Belgian Government replied that they 
would be very glad indeed to call a conference with that object. Unfor- 
tunately, however, shortly afterwards the unfortunate incidents of the 
German plan of campaign, in the opinion of the English Government, put a 
stumbling-block in the way of the immediate calling of the conference, and 
Lord Sa.issury in November withdrew his proposal, though, as he said, 
he hoped that this step, from which so much good might be expected to 
result, was only postponed. (Cheers.) The principle of a conference was 
thus admitted, and the only question to decide is whether the present time 
is an opportune moment or no for such a conference to be held. In common 
with many, I believe that the present is a very opportune moment to call a 
Conference of the Powers again to discuss the question of the Slave-trade. 
(Hear.) On the one hand, the public conscience has been awakened and the 
public mind aroused on the subject of late in a way they have not been for 
some time past. A new crusade has been preached, and it is not alone nor 
especially in England that this feeling has been evoked, but in other countries 
as well. And thus it has come about that Germany, the great irritant, and 
France, the great obstructive, in East African politics, have both of late 
declared their willingness, as far as they can, to assist in the great work. Italy 
is anxious to join also, and Portugal has declared that for this time, at all 
events, she is really in earnest in desiring to co-operate. (Hear.) While, on 
the one hand, there is this great awakening of public opinion, on the other 
there is at the present moment a fresh upheaval of the Arab element in Africa 
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against the Europeans, (Hear.) It is difficult to say how far this agitation 
is due to the question of the Slave-trade, how far to religious animosity, or 
how far to a fear on the part of the Arabs that the opening out of the 
Dark Continent and the spread of European influence there will ultimately 
annihilate their power. But whether it is due to fanaticism, to greed 
of gain, or to a real struggle for existence, certain it is that, unless. 
checked, one principal result of this fresh upheaval will be that the Slave-. 
trade will be enormously increased, and that the cause of civilisation and’ 
humanity in Africa will be thrown back for many a decade. (Hear, hear.) 
This being so, I submit that a mere Anglo-German blockade will neither 
satisfy public opinion, nor will it be sufficient to check the rising of the Arabs 
against the Europeans. (Hear, hear.) 

What results, it will be asked, may be expected to accrue from a meeting of 
the free Powers? What measures can they take to put an end to the Slave- 
trade? There are four objects of a real and practical nature which we may 
hope to attain from an international conference. In the first place, that the 
status of Slavery should be no longer recognised by international law. (Hear.) 
Secondly, that the Slave-trade should, by international law,.be declared piracy. 
(Cheers.) Thirdly, that we should get rid of the difficulty which at present 
exists with regard to the right of search of suspected ships carrying other 
flags. (Hear.) And, fourthly, there ought to be greater restriction and 
supervision under international law of the import of arms and ammunition 
into Central Africa. (Hear, hear.) 

To take the question of piracy first. We desire that by international law 
the Slave-trade shall be declared piracy, and the Slavers treated as pirates 
under whatever conditions they carry on their trade, and whether they fly a 
flag er no. (Cheers.) Under English law, for the last sixty years, the Slave- 
trade has, I am glad to think, been treated as piracy if carried on under the 
English flag. In 1841, as I have already mentioned, some of the other great 
Powers also declared the trade piracy under their flags. But unfortunately 
these declarations apply only to the respective flags of these particular 
Powers. It is only a municipal law, and gives no rights to those nations 
ta search vessels sailing under other flags, however much they may be 
suspected of being Slavers. The difficulty in regard to the right of 
search has always been a great obstacle to a successful naval crusade 
against the Slave-trade, and has been found especially inconvenient in 
the case of the present blockade. (Hear.) The French have all through 
been the chief obstructives, and are peculiarly sensitive in the matter of their 
flag. France has always refused to allow other nations a right of search over 
dhows carrying her flag ; and, unfortunately, it is just the French flag that, 
up to lately, at all events, has been a marketable commodity easily purchase- 
able. It seems almost an absurdity to speak of the “dignity of the flag’ when 
that flag is flying over a wretched Slave dhow (cheers); but the French, 
unfortunately, do not take this view, and great difficulty has ensued. Now if the 
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Slave-trade were declared to be piracy, each nation, without any derogation 
of dignity to the others, would acquire the right of mutual search of suspected 
vessels under whatever flag they sailed. (Hear.) The chief advantage, how- 
ever, of the declaration of piracy, would be the punishment that would 
follow the offence. (Cheers.) At present, under international law, where 
the Arab Slavers fly a foreign flag of a nation not under mutual agreement, or 
fly no flag at all, even though our gunboats may catch them redhanded, their 
wretched persons are held sacred ; and the most we can do is to seize the 
dhows and liberate the Slaves, while the Slavers themselves get off scot-free. 
Thus a trade that should be dangerous to those engaged in it is merely 
speculative ; and a successful run or two soon recoups the Arab for his loss. 
(Hear.) Many of us would much like to be able to shoot the Slave-traders “on 
sight” if caught in the act; or, as the noble lord, the Member for West 
Marylebone (Lord C. BEREsForpD) last year suggested, to tie them up and give 
them “four dozen.”’ Under our municipal law, however, we can do neither the 
one nor the other ; capital punishment, except for murder itself has been 
abolished. But though we might not be able to string-up the Slave-dealers, 
‘still, if they were declared pirates by international law, they would be subject 
on conviction, to penal servitude for life. (Cheers.) A few such sentences 
would do much to “ encourage the others,” and would induce the Slavers to 
turn their attention to some other traffic in which there would be less risk’ to 
their precious skins. (Cheers.) I need not argue the advantages that would 
follow from the more careful supervision and restriction on the import of 
arms and ammunition. It is well-known that this form of commerce is very 
much at the bottom of the Slave-trade (hear, hear), because by the possession 
of arms of precision the Arabs are able to master crowds of defenceless 
Africans, and to depopulate whole districts. 

It may be said that all the arguments to which I have referred apply 
only tochecking the traffic by sea. That is true ; and] am strongly of opinion, 
and I feel sure the House agrees with me, that such operations as we do 
undertake ought to be, as far as we are concerned, strictly confined to naval 
operations. (Cheers.) To engage in land operations would be absolutely 
fatal as'a policy ; and probably the Germans, if they really attempt to carry 
out such a policy, will discover that, to their cost. (Hear.) If a land force 
were sent up the country it would have no objective in view, it would have 
no opportunity of meeting and defeating the enemy, while it would be 
decimated by disease and overwhelmed by the difficultyjof food and transport. 
(Hear, hear.) But many of us, while desiring to confine our physical-force 
operations to the sea, would like to see certain land operations undertaken ; 
land operations of a peaceful character—namely, that we should endeavour to 
obtain the moral pressure of international agreement directed against the 
existence of Slavery itself, where it was still recognised as an institution. 
(Cheers.) 

At present, while by international law Slavery is regarded as contrary to 
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natural law, there is no refusal to recognise it as a local institution, protected 
by municipal law. Hence, for one thing, in consequence of the continued 
recognition of the sfatus of Slavery, arises a question to which reference 
has very often been made in this House—the difficulty in connection with 
fugitive Slaves. (Hear, hear.) We make it our boast that a Slave becomes 
free the moment he sets foot upon English soil, and Englishmen have 
always desired that this principle should be applied to the deck of an 
English man-of-war as well, and that that also should be free soil. (Cheers). 
As the House will remember, a late Conservative Government found, to their 
cost, that any attempt to diminish the force of that principle would evoke 
bitter and strenuous opposition throughout the country. (Hear, hear.) At 
the same time it is by no means clear that we have the legal right of 
declaring a British deck to be free soil; while the opinion and the practice 
of other nations differs much on the point from ours, and from one 
another’s. In respect, moreover, to our merchant ships, a much bigger 
question, there is no right of exterritorialty. The captain is bound to 
surrender to their owners fugitive Slaves who seek refuge on our merchant- 
men when they are in the ports of a country in which Slavery is recognised. 
(Hear, hear.) As matters stand at present, there are great difficulties in 
connection with this subject, owing to the existing state of international law 
with regard to it. If such a change in that law could be brought about, 
that the s¢atus of Slavery were no longer recognised, we should get rid of 
most, if not all, of those difficulties ; and there would no longer be any 
necessity to hand a Slave back to his owner, or even to the authorities of 
the country. Further than that, and much more important, the condemna- 
tion by international law of the status of Slavery would exercise a very 
great moral pressure in the direction of the final abolition of Slavery. It 
is to be hoped that the countries in which Slavery is still recognised 
as an institution would be asked to attend the Conference. It is possible 
that, in the present state of public opinion, most of them would be ready 
to admit that the time has come for the abolition of Slavery. But, 
whether they did so or not, the moral pressure which would be exercised by 
the other great Powers would go a long way to bring the system to an 
end. Thus the Slave-trade would be attacked at the root, and would 
gradually, if slowly, wither away. (Cheers.) 

It may, I am aware, be urged that, by taking the course I have indicated, 
we should be doing more harm than good, especially in the interior of 
Africa, and that we had better leave the work of putting an end to Slavery, 
and the Slave-trade to our missionaries and to the effects of civilisation and 
trade. I would not for a moment have it thought that I desire in any way 
to disparage the great work which the African Missionary Societies have been 
carrying on. But, unfortunately, conversion is a slow process, and the 
results of missionary effort in the direction of the abolition of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade have, so far, been infinitesimal, while even if it were humanly 
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possible for the missionaries to accomplish this object, it is not their business. 
Their task is a different one, and they are bound to devote themselves to the 
spread of the Gospel. (Hear.) But while Christianity and civilisation are thus 
so slowly advancing, the inhabitants of large tracts of country in Africa are 
being swept away, before the influence of the missionaries has a chance of 
coming to their aid. The same with trade, to which also, no doubt, we look 
as a great auxiliaryinthework. But trade has, as yet, but touched the fringe 
of the country, and while trade is developing, the country is becoming 
depopulated. (Hear, hear.) If some general arrangement could be arrived 
at among the civilised Powers by which the Slave-trade should be declared 
piracy, if the difficulties with regard to the right of search, and the importation 
of arms and ammunition could be removed, and Slavery itself affected at its 
source, much would be done to put an end to the Slave-trade, and to give 
increased opportunities for converting the souls, and clothing the bodies of the 
Africans. (Hear, hear.) 

If there were any hope that such an agreement as I have indicated could 
be arrived at, it would be the duty, and I am sure it would be the pleasure, 
of this country, to take the initiative in bringing about such an agreement. 
We therefore call upon her Majesty’s Government to give a pledge that they 
will do their best to take such steps in a new departure as would lead to the 
final abolition of this horrible traffic. (Cheers.) 


Sir JouN KenNAwaAy seconded the motion. He said that he felt that 
he need not take up much of the time of the House in trying to demon- 
strate that the question of the Slave-trade which had in the past so deeply 
moved the hearts of the people of this country, which had been fought out 
with such persistence on the floor of that House, and through the kingdom, 
and which, as far as this nation was concerned, was brought to a triumphant 
issue many years back, was again upon us now with all its horrors. They 
could not shut their eyes to the picture of those Slave-raids, with all their 
miserable accompaniments ; to the sight of large districts, equal in size to 
many European countries, desolated and turned from thriving communities 
into howling wildernesses. They could not shut their eyes to the cry of 
suffering humanity, and they could not help wishing to deliver those poor 
creatures as far as lay in their power. It was not a question of humanity 
alone. It was a question of self-interest also, for if they were to find an out- 
let for the manufactures of their commercial centres that outlet was not to be 
found in districts that had been deprived of their inhabitants. They could 
not help feeling disappointed that after all their efforts so little seemed really 
to have been done. The Slave-traders and raiders were penetrating now 
throughout the length and breadth of the Continent of Africa, and even the 
discoveries of men like LivincsToNE and STANLEY had in many cases been 
the means of opening out fresh Slave-trade routes and encouraging the Arabs 
of Zanzibar and other places on the coast to penetrate into the interior 
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further than they had done before. There had, however, been a new step 
taken of late by the European Powers which seemed to call for a new 
departure on the part of England. The whole of the map of Africa had been 
parcelled out between the different Powers of Europe, and it was right we 
should call upon them to remember that right and duty are co-relative, and 
that the advantages which they hoped to gather from acquiring new spheres 
of influence over this continent carried with them great responsibilities. 
This new plan was not the plan which used to be followed in Lord 
PALMERSTON’s time. His policy was that England should keep guard 
over the coast of Africa, and see that while not allowing other nations to 
acquire a foothold there, we should keep the coast for free trade and free 
access to all. But the great desire for Colonial possessions—the admiration 
our Empire had excited—had stirred up other nations to seek similar 
openings. Of course, we could not protest. Indeed, we wished them well ; 
but, at the same time, we felt that the old traditionary policy of this country 
and of the Foreign Office called upon us to make an appeal to nations to 
use their influence in the country in which they exercised power in the 
direction of putting down the great evil of the Slave-trade, and also as far as 
possible to unite in order that by joint action they might bring about still 
better results. Now, how did the question stand? At the last Congress of 
Verona, to which reference was made in the resolution, there met England, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and France, and the DuKE oF WELLINGTON brought 
forward resolutions urging the Naval Powers to make the Slave-trade piracy. 
It was France that objected, saying that such a proposition was u/tra vtres 
of a political conference, which had no business to issue a declaration 
compelling each Government to make the Slave-trade piracy. The 
result was that resolutions denunciatory of the Slave-trade were passed, but 
nothing was actually done. Since that conference, mainly through the 
action of Great Britain, various Powers had been induced to make the Slave- 
trade piracy, and to grant each other mutual right of search. Among those 
Powers were the Argentine Confederation, Austria, Brazil,Germany, England 
—under whose laws up to 1842 the penalty was death—Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and Spain. So lately as 1862 he might mention the captain of a vessel 
was hanged at New York for piracy. For some years there was a limited 
right of search granted by the French Government, but at the expiration of a 
treaty in 1855 that power was withdrawn, and no right of search of vessels 
had since then existed when they carried the flag of France. The Slave- 
traders having knowledge of that fact had availed themselves of it to the 
utmost. Up to a recent date, and, he believed, at the present time, by the 
payment of £5 or £6 the right to the use of the French flag might be 
obtained from the French Consuls at Madagascar and elsewhere, and the result 
had been that the Slave-trade under the French flag amounted to twice as much 
as that under any other, and that our efforts in regard to cruisers had been 
rendered almost entirely nugatory. Lord Sa.issury, in a despatch to Paris 
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on September 13th last, called attention to a most flagrant case, in which no 
less than seventy-five Slaves were landed from a dhow carrying the French flag 
under the sight and guns of English troops. His lordship followed up this 
communication a month or so later with a very important despatch to Lord 
LytTTOoN, in which he pointed out that the conclusion was inevitable, that the 
immunity from search enjoyed by vessels carrying the French flag was an 
encouragement to Slavers to carry on their traffic under that flag, and 
consequently tended to the development of the Slave-trade. Lord SaLisBury 
had pointed out that the Treaties we had had with other nations with respect 
to mutual right of search had not led to any complications, and he asked the 
assent of the French Government to such an agreement for mutual search. 
To that appeal no answer had been vouchsafed, but they learned from 
another source what was the feeling in France with regard to it. Monsignor 
BRINCAT, a gentleman who came over here with Cardinal Lavicerig, wrote 
to Mr. ALLEN, Secretary to the AnTI-SLAVERY Society here, to the effect 
that it was utterly impossible to obtain the consent of Parliament or public 
opinion in France to granting to English cruisers the right to search boats 
under the French flag. The gentleman referred to recommended that the 
question should be repeated from a general point of view. ‘“ Agitate,” he 
said, ‘‘for an International Commission of all nations, authorising them to 
search suspected vessels. Nothing but the strong force of public opinion 
would induce France to change her attitude.” It should also be borne in 
mind how very delicate was the condition of parties in France, and how 
unwilling any Prime Minister, having a majority of a dozen or so, might 
naturally be to enter upon a course of action which might be misrepresented. 
We also had treaties with Turkey, which were not carried into effect. 
Jeddah, which was a part of the Turkish dominions, was one of the great 
marts of the Slave-trade, and while there were nearly a thousand eunuchs in 
the Sultan’s Palace in Constantinople it was evident that the Turkish 
authorities would be very unwilling to curtail the source whence those 
supplies were derived. In fact, matters had so far been at a deadlock. Lord 
SALISBURY, to whom they must all feel grateful for his action in the matter, 
wrote to Belgium a short time ago asking if that country would take the 
initiative in summoning a conference, to which Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Spain, and Turkey should be invited, The answer returned by 
Belgium was that if the Powers were all willing to come together, Belgium 
would be willing to take the initiative in summoning them ; but, as they had 
seen, in the month of November Lord Sauissury wrote, and said he thought 
the occasion was not opportune for various reasons. They did not know 
what those various reasons were. Whether they referred to the complications 
on the East Coast of Africa, or whether he had privately ascertained that the 
Powers were unwilling to take part in such a conference, they did not 
know. All they knew was that, having shown his earnest desire to 
act in the matter, Lord Satissury was obliged to say that the 
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occasion was inopportune, but, he added, that he hoped a measure, 
from which so much good might be looked for, would be soon possible. 
They asked—Was it to be put off, or were they to say to the Government 
they hoped they would lose no opportunity of dealing with the question 
again? They were spending a large sum of money on their cruisers, and at 
the present time it seemed as if the money was almost thrown away, partly 
from the immunity enjoyed by the Slave-traders under the French flag, and 
partly from the fact that steam-launches were needed with which to overtake 
dhows. At the present time the dhows outstripped our ships. They ran 
aground, landed their crews, and disappeared into the bush, and all we had 
was the empty dhow to take home as a useless trophy. Of course, it was for 
the Government to say when the time was opportune, but it seemed to him 
that the present was opportune. We were on the best terms with Germany, 
we had a very important envoy from Germany in this country at the present 
moment, and we might take it that Germany felt herself under some obliga- 
tion to us for the obloquy we had incurred in falling in with her proposals. 
The co-operation of Italy, Austria, and Spain might be relied upon, and he 
was sure the KING OF THE BELGIANS, after all that he had done for Africa, 
would give his most hearty support. (Cheers.) He thought in regard to the 
matter of the questions which would come before the Congress, the question 
of domestic Slavery in the Congo would have to be considered, and they 
might hope it would result in the formation of that International Commission 
which was ordered to be set on foot at the time that the Congo State was 
founded. By that means strong public opinion might be brought to bear 
upon France, so that she would admit the right of search in all native vessels 
flying her flag. They might undertake in cases of suspicion only that their 
vessels should not be condemned before they were taken to a port where there 
was a French Consular authority. He was sure they would be ready to meet 
the French Government in any way of that sort, but they must realise that 
there were a great many persons in France who were interested in the main- 
tenance of the Slave-trade, as shown by the unfortunate people who were 
carried across to Madagascar, and there put into something very like Slavery. 
His hon. friend had pointed out that there were Anti-Slavery Societies in 
Portugal, Italy, France, and Germany, and there was a strong public opinion 
growing up which would make the present time a hopeful one for the 
occasion of taking definite steps towards the stamping out of this infamous 
traffic. (Cheers.) But while they endeavoured to cut off the supply it was 
also very necessary to cut off the demand. (Cheers.) It was difficult to cut 
off the supply while there was so strong a demand. He thought that the 
Congress should certainly be asked to endeavour to secure the abolition of 
the legal status of Slavery in Mohammedan countries. As a foremost thing 
he hoped that they would use all their influence to obtain that. He believed 
that the Arabs themselves in Pemba and Zanzibar had made up their minds 
that it was to come, and they were prepared to accept it. The same thing 
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was done in our Indian dominions in 1843, and with very great success. 
The same policy had been carried out on the West Coast of Africa, and quite 
recently they might rejoice that one result of their occupation of Egypt had 
been that the Slave markets were no longer held there. (Cheers.) There 
was a treaty formed in 1877. It wastotake effectin 1884, and laid down that 
there were no Slaves to be sold there in the markets or from house to house, 
and any Slave in Egypt might come and demand his or her freedom. That 
was now Carried out at the present time with the hearty co-operation of the 
Khedive. The same policy was to have been pursued in the Soudan, but 
that was altogether outside Egyptian authority at the present time. In 
bringing forward the resolution they wished to acknowledge, he was sure, 
what had been done by the Government in the matter. They now had 
papers presented to them within a month or two of the actual circumstances, 
instead of having to wait fourteen or fifteen months until the matter became 
ancient history. They wanted the Government to go on as it had been doing. 
It had the House of Commons at its back, and it had the country at its back 
in this matter. They wished to ask the Government, amidst all the obliga- 
tions and difficulties attending the Foreign Office work, amidst all the special 
obligations and difficulties consequent on the unhappy state of affairs in East 
Africa, that they would not let this matter sleep, that they would realise that 
this was a matter on which the country set its heart and its mind, and would 
not relax their efforts until they had brought it to a successful issue. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. E. PEASE was sanguine that the resolution would meet with the 
general concurrence of the House, and hoped her Majesty’s Government 
would be able to give a favourable response to the case which had been 
presented to them. They had Lord Satispury’s own admission as to the 
necessity for an International Conference, which the Prime Minister had 
spoken of as being only postponed for a time. The horrors of this traffic 
were quite a sufficient ground for regarding this conference as a matter of 
urgency. During the past ten or fifteen years there had been something 
like apathy and popular cynicism with regard to the Slave-trade, but of 
late public opinion had been aroused. Not only were nameless cruelties 
perpetrated upon men and women, but the loss of life in capture and transit 
was so great that it was computed by Mr. Wy.LpE, who was acquainted with 
the: Soudan, that in order to procure the 500 eunuchs there might be, in 
Cairo alone, 100,000 Soudanese had perished. The Government had responded 
to the awakening of the public on the question by the papers which it had 
laid punctually and frequently before the House. Every one who gave any 
attention to the Slave-trade as it existed in Africa must be struck by the 
frightful atrocities which accompanied it, for it was associated with 
murder, rape, and every unmentionable crime. There was not only 
the Slave-trade for domestic purposes, but a Slave-trade in a greater 
degree for providing transport for the Arab dealers who depopulated 
whole districts to capture the inhabitants, whom they used as beasts of 
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burden. We might confidently look forward to increasing civilisation 
in Africa by producing better means of transport, and in that way getting 
rid of one of the great causes of the Slave-trade. An International Conference 
was wanted in order that the blockade might be made effectual, so as to 
operate as a great international preventive service. Although many might 
regard the present blockade as being rather mischievous than otherwise, he 
could not but think that if the Powers of Europe were to use their vessels as 
an international police upon the coast, it would have great effect in stopping 
the export trade. But after all, the export trade was only a small fraction of 
the whole traffic. Commander CaMERON had told him that he estimated the 
export Slave-trade at only one-thirtieth of the whole Slave-trade, and he was 
of opinion that the punishment of the African Slave dealers should be made 
a matter of international concern. At present nations had different methods 
of dealing with fugitive Slaves, and our own methods were open to comment. 
In the last Slave-trade ‘ Blue-book”’ but one, published last year, dealing 
with the Slave-trade of 1887, there were numerous instances recorded of 
fugitive Slaves having come on board British men-of-war whose commanders 
were perplexed with their instructions, and seemed to have almost apologised 
for allowing these fugitive Slaves their freedom. A private letter from a 
British officer received in this country, and reported in the Unzted Service 
Gazette in September last, described how a Slave escaped from a dhow by 
swimming to a man-of-war, and how, when the commander came on board, 
he ordered the Slave overboard and said the quartermaster had grossly 
neglected his duty by allowing him to come on board! The First Lord of 
the Admiralty declared this account to be prima facze incredible, but there 
was every evidence of its genuineness, and the name of the writer would be 
disclosed if assurance were given that he should be protected from penalty for 
any breach of regulations in making the matter public. The whole law with 
regard to fugitive Slaves was one of the subjects to which the attention of the 
International Conference ought to be directed, for he was sure if the country 
knew that at present Slaves could be sent overboard, and that the decks of 
the English vessels were not regarded as British soil, they would demand an 
instant alteration of the instructions. (Hear, hear.) Italy, Germany, andthe 
United States, agreed in regarding a Slave as free immediately he got on 
board one of their vessels ? The Secretary of the United States Navy thought 
no officer of the United States service would think for a moment of giving upa 
Slave who had taken refuge on board his ship, and we ought not to be one 
whit behind our American cousins in these matters. (Hear, hear.) Another 
matter to which the attention of an International Conference ought also to be 
directed was the enforcement of treaties which already existed with semi- 
civilised or barbaric States, like Abyssinia and Zanzibar, in which treaties 
they had pledged themselves to deny the legal status of Slavery. Cargoes of 
Slaves had been run into Pemba under the very nose of an English man-of- 
war, but because the French flag was flying we had been unable to interfere, 
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It was a monstrous anomaly that the mere flying of the French flag or of any 
flag should limit our right to search any vessel that might be engaged in the 
Slave-trade. (Hear, hear.) The fact that the French flag sheltered the worst 
Slave-trading in that part of the world was a curious comment upon Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE’S crusade, and although he most heartily sympathised with that 
noble man in his efforts to put down the Slave-trade, yet he thought the first 
lesson needed was for him to teach the French nation, and the French 
Republic, that they should do something to prevent the carrying on of the 
Slave-trade under the French flag. (Hear, hear.) 


Sir W. BarTTELoT thought the House must feel it a pleasure to get away 
from virulent party attacks (cheers), and to turn to a subject which must 
awaken in all English breasts a feeling of generosity and hope. The previous 
speakers had touched but lightly on the losses we had sustained in the Dark 
Continent ; and he might mention that on this very day they had heard of 
the loss of a man who did good service to his country not only in office, but 
in Suakin and at other places—namely, Mr. Guy Dawnay, whose loss they 
all deplored. (Hear, hear.) He would place before the House a few 
considerations as to the shortcomings of this country with regard to the 
Slave-trade. There were: First, the question of the Soudan ; secondly, the 
question of Zanzibar and the coast below Zanzibar ; thirdly, the question of 
the Congo; and fourthly, the question of the Gold Coast. He would ask 
any fair and honest man in that House whether any greater encouragement 
was ever given to the Slave-trade than was given to it by the abandonment 
of the Soudan? (Hear.) We had lost Gorpon, but there was one of his 
lieutenants still remaining—Emin Pasua, who still occupied the equatorial 
provinces, who had done his duty nobly and gallantly, and had maintained 
civilisation in the country which we abandoned. What ought to have been 
our great object with regard to all that country? If we had had the pluck 
to do what a great nation ought to have done, we should not only have under 
our control the whole country up to Khartoum, but we should be able to go 
through the 500 miles of independent country between Emin Pasua and the 
Congo river. It might have been thought that Belgium would determine 
that Slavery should be put a stop to; but when STANLEy started from 
Zanzibar to relieve EMIN Pasna, he took with him Tippoo Tis, the greatest 
Slave-trader in the world. Trppoo Trp had since been appointed Governor 
of Stanley Falls, and instead of giving up the Slave-trade, did just as he did 
before. STANLEY stated clearly that when he got to Zanzibar he was 
astonished at the state of affairs there. He found that the Germans had been 
placed in possession of a large tract of coast. The trade with which we had 
been connected had been entirely destroyed, and the colonisation of the 
Germans, however well intentioned, had ended in a stupendous blow being 
dealt, not against, but in favour of the Slave-trade. We ought, in his 
opinion, to have demanded compensation for the injuries which the British- 
Indian subjects had suffered. That was a subject which demanded the 
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serious consideration of this country, and we ought to do everything in our 
power to protect their interests. Coming now to the Gold Coast, about 
120 miles from our frontier was the town of Salaga, which furnished the 
largest market for Slaves. There never less than 20,000 Slaves were sold 
every year. Even our own people were in the habit of buying 6,000 or 8,000 
Slaves, who were taken back to the Gold Coast, and the authorities knew it 
to be done ; but because these Slaves were exchanged for goods, and the trade 
was prosperous, it was allowed to goon. Why should we not do as we did 
before, and put a stop to this horrible trade? (Hear, hear.) His authority 
was in Salaga in time to see the arrival of two caravans, the one containing 
400, the other 500 Slaves. He saw an old woman of eighty bought to look 
after five or six little children from two to ten years old, who were sold at the 
same time. The men to be sold came in, after a march of two or three 
months, with their right hands tied in a knot behind their necks, and from 
the first to the last a rope was passed through, so that the Arab dealers, if 
they pulled it, could drag down all these men at once. To the north and 
north-west of our Gold Coast was a place densely populated, but which had 
never been explored by Europeans. The people were all pagans, and there 
was a certain King JABELLIMA there who had 15,000 men, mostly mounted, 
and all well armed; they were Mohammedans. With them he besieged 
villages and towns, carried off the women and children, and killed the young 
men. All the men who fought he mowed down unmercifully. Salaga was 
comparatively close to our frontier, and we ought to show our willingness to 
forego anything we might gain and make a start, and do something in the 
interest of those unfortunate creatures. All these facts could be verified by 
two gentlemen in this country at present. He did not like to weary the 
House by too many statements of this kind. (Cheers and cries of “Go on.”) 
He held in his hand a letter written in August to Mr. JAMIEsoNn, which stated 
that Mr. STANLEY had arrived at a place some 500 or 600 miles from Stanley 
Falls, bringing with him 130 Zanzibarese. That showed that Emin PasHa 
was able to give him a certain number of porters. He would not allude to 
his own loss (cheers) further than to say that he was most deeply grateful to 
all his most kind friends, and especially to his countrymen, for the great 
sympathy they had shown him for the loss of hisson. (Cheers.) He next 
came to the grave question, what was to be done? The first thing was to 
determine to maintain those spheres of influence which we possessed. We 
ought to know our own minds, and not to give in to any other nation. We 
had said that our sphere of influence should extend from the south to the 
Zambesi, the magnificent waterway to that place where so many of our 
missionaries had lost their lives. Our missionaries, with the Bible in their 
hands, whom we, as a nation, were bound in every way to protect, had been 
the pioneers into those regions. He was proud in this connection to mention 
a Sussex man, Bishop HANNINGTON, sans peur et sans reproche, who had 
done everything that a good and religious man could do for the work he had 
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undertaken. (Hear, hear.) But he was only a type of those who had gone 
forth to proclaim the glad tidings to those unfortunate people whom, he 
hoped, we should never neglect. (Hear, hear.) Portugal was a country we 
should help in every way in our power ; but she was not a colonising country 
like England. He said, with pride, that there was no other nation in the 
world which had the same gift of colonisation as the English nation had. 
We ought to deal liberally with Portugal. At the same time, we should ask 
for Delagoa Bay. It was only by stating what we wanted, and what lands 
we were prepared to throw our protecting shield over, that a great country 
like ours could do its duty. We had companies, the East Africa Company, 
for example, at this moment anxious to do their duty. The East Africa 
Company had a large tract of land running up to the Albert Nyanza, and he 
knew from Mr. MAcKENZIE that nothing had been left undone on their part 
to civilise the people. We were bound to give these countries every aid and 
protection in our power. Nothing would do more good to the neighbourhood 
of Suakjn than if we could get a company to go there. He deeply regretted 
that the railway between that place and Berber had never been carried out. 
If we had had the pluck which some of our ancestors possessed, we might 
have sent a little expedition across the country, and then GorDON would have 
been still alive. He would only say, in conclusion, that, as one of the 
greatest nations in the world, as the country which had done more than any 
other to promote civilisation, we ought to do all that lay in our power to 
promote the civilisation, wealth, and happiness of these people. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. MacNEILt said that the hon. member who had moved this resolution 
‘possessed an hereditary interest in this question. He personally could not 
but feel a national interest in the subject, as he remembered that the great 
aman who for thirteen years in that House had fought the battle of freedom 
acknowledged his obligations to the Irish members of the Unreformed Parlia- 
ment of that day. As far as he remembered, this resolution was in the very 
words of the resolution which stirred the great heart of humanity and the 
‘conscience of the world at the great meeting held in Princes Hall when 
‘Cardinal LavIGERIE made his magnificent speech. Bishop HANNINGTON, 
whom he had the honour of knowing, and Bishop SMyTHIES, who knew more 
‘of that portion of Africa than any other man, were in exact accord with the 
mover of the resolution, that no great good was to be expected from armed 
‘expeditions into the interior. Bishop SmyTu1es wrote that where a British 
mission was established there Slavery gradually disappeared, and that 
missionary zeal was the only effective remedy for the evil. Great good would 
also be effected if the European nations would combine to declare the Slave- 
trade piracy, and to act on the declaration. He believed also that we might 
reckon on the co-operation of Mohammedan Powers. It was true that the 
Koran recognised domestic Slavery ; but the sanctity of the conjugal tie was 
respected, and children were not separated from their parents. In spite of 
the many revolting features of American Slavery, the owners always had 
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regard to the health and productive capabilities of their Slaves. But no such 
mitigating circumstances existed in the hideous traffic with which this 
country had so long contended. (Hear, hear.) There ought to be no 
difficulty in obtaining a conference of the European Powers, for on this 
question there were no jealousies of nationality, no parties, no conflicting 
interests. It was a question upon which all the countries of Europe were 
united by the bonds of human sympathy. (Hear, hear.) He had great 
pleasure in supporting the resolution. 


Sir L. Petty said that whatever differences of method might exist on 
this question, they were all agreed that Slavery was a great evil, and they all 
felt that this country should do its best to put a stoptoit. This evil pervaded 
two continents, and it was by no means clear that this country was of itself 
able to destroy it. We had done what we could in the past, and her Majesty’s 
ships had watched Slavers on the coast generation after generation. He knew 
from his official experience in that part of the world that in 1861 this country 
used to be assured that if it only persevered in its policy a few years longer 
the Slave-trade would be extinguished. Yet in 1889 we were told that the 
trade was becoming more extensive every year. All the force that England 
could bring to bear would be inadequate to cope with this Slave question. 
The traffic was carried on, from eighteen or twenty degrees of south latitude, 
along the whole coast of Africa, and as far as Kurrachee on our Indian 
frontier. By all means let there be a conference; but there was a third 
course, and that was—in this question, as in other questions, the supply 
followed the demand, and as long as this demand existed, from the Indus to 
the Mediterranean Sea they would have the Slave-trade. (Hear, hear.) He 
had seen a great deal of it himself. The point was to eradicate the demand. 
(Hear, hear.) If Persia, Arabia, and Turkey instituted some law under which 
Slavery would cease, they would achieve a great deal, but unless Persia was 
much altered since he had the honour of living there for some years he did 
not think they would be successful. If only one Power held aloof, say France, 
the work would be carried on in the dhows, and the price of Slaves would be 
enhanced. Moreover, he doubted, whether they would be able to get those 
countries to carry out any promise they might make as to eradicating Slavery 
so long as they maintained their present mood. Reference had been made to. 
the SuLTAN oF MuscaT with whom he had communicated hundreds of times, 
and it was said the time was opportune. Well, any time was opportune for 
stopping the Slave-trade. Of one thing he was sure—they would not 
succeed by brute force on the coast of Africa. He remembered going to the 
SULTAN OF ZANzIBAR, a friend of his, and he replied, “I will do all Ican. I 
will cut off my right hand for you ; but I am sure if I abolish the traffic I 
shall not be safe in my harem.” 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONEs said he was sure they all listened with respect to 
the hon. member, whose wide experience and great knowledge on this 
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question they highly appreciated. He was bound to say that he could only 
come to the conclusion that such a conference as was suggested might give 
rise to serious commercial and political complications, which might be 
extremely prejudicial to the object they had in view. Looking at the question 
from a practical point of view, it appeared to him that the Slave-trade might 
be best dealt with at its outlet on the littoral of the Red Sea. He thought 
that it would not be difficult to induce the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR to put a 
stop to the traffic as regarded the islands which formed part of his territories. 
As regarded the open Slave market at Jeddah, considering the relationship 
that existed between this country and Turkey, it was a scandal. that it had 
been allowed to exist for so long. (Hear, hear.) He should like, therefore, 
to ask the right hon. baronet, who was about to speak on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, whether it was not possible to make such representa- 
tions to the Sultan as would lead to the closing of the Slave market at that 
place. (Hear, hear.) He further suggested that instead of the half-dozen 
antiquated slow steaming gunboats which we employed upon the Zanzibar 
coast for the suppression of this traffic, we should send a sufficient number of 
gunboats, steaming at the rate of fifteen knots, which would render the 
carrying on of the Slave traffic impossible. (Hear, hear.) He also should 
wish to see an Intelligence Department organised, which would give our 
vessels information as to the movements of these Slavers along the Red Sea 
coasts. He did not doubt that beneficial results would flow from a conference 
of the Powers upon the subject of the Slave-trade, and he hoped that the 
right hon. baronet would be able to state that a convention between the 
Governments of this country and France would soon be agreed upon. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Sir R. TempLe said that his experience with regard to the north-east 
coasts of Africa enabled him to speak with some little authority on this 
subject. He hoped that whether it was resolved to stop the traffic at its 
source or its outlets, it would go forth to England and to the world that the 
British House of Commons was determined to do its utmost to put a stop to 
this inhuman and infernal traffic, the existence of which was one of the 
greatest blots upon the civilisation of the nineteenth century. (Hear, hear.) 
This country had enormous power in the north-east of Africa, and we should 
use it for the suppression of this trade. (Hear, hear.) We had establishments 
on the Zambesi, we had influence on the Congo, we had establishments about 
the Gold Coast and on the Niger, we had domination over Egypt, and we 
now had resolved to keep Suakin. Whether our resolve in this respect was 
right or wrong, having decided to keep Suakin we were bound to fulfil the 
responsibilities of that position, and the most important of these had 
reference to the Slave-trade. From numerous regions in the vast continent 
of Africa the blood of its murdered people cried out to Heaven. Besides our 
power in Africa we possessed much influence elsewhere. We had influence 
with Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and other Asiatic regions, and that influence we 
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were bound to exercise to put down this nefarious trade which was carried on 
by the Arabs, a race that formed the most important factor in Africa. It was. 
due to the influence of the Slave-trading Arabs that the German establish- 
ment near Zanzibar was disturbed, and similarly it was the Slave-trading Arab. 
feelings that nerved the soldiers of the Manni to resist the British advance 
into the Soudan. Arab bands swooped down on villages when the men were 
away at work, and carried off the women and children into Slavery, or 
seized the men when in the fields unarmed and unprepared for defence, 
and these unfortunate people were carried to the coast under such 
conditions of cruelty and hardship that it was calculated that not 
more than one in thirty of those originally seized ever reached their 
destination. Such fearful scenes ought to move this House and this country 
to some action in order to diminish, if not abolish, this monstrous evil. 
(Hear, hear.) He preferred action, of which he had had some experience and 
could understand, to diplomacy. The real cause of the Slave-trade was the 
demand in the Asiatic countries, and he knew of no way in which it could be 
stopped there. Geographically we had two pointsat which we might stop it— 
the mouth of the Red Sea and the entrance of the Persian Gulf. The necks 
of these two bottles could, if England chose, be stopped against the Slave- 
trade by her gunboats and cruisers. He might be asked why he did not do 
that when he had the power. When he was Governor of Bombay he never 
had at his disposal a sufficient maritime force for that purpose. If he had 
now placed at his disposal such limited naval force as he might ask for, he 
would undertake to stop any Slaver entering the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. 
(Hear, hear.) It might be said that between the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf there was a long stretch of territory, but there were few 
facilities for landing on that coast, and we might almost certainly stop the 
Slave-trade there. In the Red Sea there were Massowah and Suakin. The 
former was in the hands of the Italians, whose co-operation should be secured, 
and the latter was in our own. Then there was the great Slave market of 
Jeddah. The fact that it was a great Slave market was one of the principal 
reasons that a British Consulate had been established there for the purpose 
of putting a spoke in the wheel of the Slave-traders. Nothing could be easier 
than for our gunboats and cruisers to bar the entrance to Jeddah. (Hear, 
hear.) He could not say whether there was any text in the Koran, either 
approving or disapproving of Slavery, but certainly most Mohammedan 
countries were Slave-owning and Slave-trading. If it was the fact that Slaves 
were carried under the French flag that would undoubtedly raise a difficulty ; 
but it would be a strong reason for coming to an understanding with France 
on the subject. (Hear, hear.) In dealing with the Slave-trade they required 
steam launches of small draught so that they might pursue the dhows in 
shallow water and capture them. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion he expressed 
the hope that the country would be assured that the House was unanimous in 
its practical detestation of the evil of the Slave-trade, and was determined to 
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put an end to it so far as the means of the country would permit. The action 
taken by men who in years past were members of the Liberal party in the 
direction of the suppression of the Slave-trade might be numbered among the 
most glorious traditions of the Liberal party and among the brightest jewels 
of the Liberal crown. (Cheers and laughter.) But he must not attribute to 
them a monopoly in a good cause. As his hon. friend the member for the 
City of London reminded him, there were heroes of humanity even then on 
the Conservative side of the House. (Hear, hear.) As those glorious 
principles of the past generation seemed to be still preserved by the Liberal 
party so they were also by the Conservative party (cheers), and if the wants of 
humanity were sounded on the opposite side of the House they were widely 
echoed from the Ministerial benches. (Cheers.) 


Sir J. FeRGusson said that the debate which had been raised on the 
motion of the Hon. Member for Poplar was a somewhat remarkable one. It 
had attracted a unanimous expression from all parts of the House. Such a 
debate could not be without advantage, because however desirous any 
Government might be to advance in the cause for which their predecessors 
did so much, it required, no doubt, a popular impulse to strengthen their 
hands. (Hear, hear.) The question had been regarded from many points of 
view. The hon. member who introduced the motion had, as had been 
observed, an hereditary right to take an interest in this subject, and his hon. 
friend the Member for Devon, who seconded the motion, had not that 
evening for the first time attempted to excite the interest of the House in 
the cause of the suppression of the Slave-trade. It was well that from time 
to time they should be reminded of their duties in this matter. The Hon. 
Member for Poplar had kindly recognised the fact that her Majesty’s 
Government had not been indifferent to this cause ; and he had referred to 
the despatch which Lord Sa.ispury addressed to the Government of Belgium, 
in September last, and which was undoubtedly a fresh departure in this 
matter. That despatch indicated the desire on the part of the Government 
to secure the co-operation of the other Powers who had previously been 
allied with this country in the suppression of the Slave-trade in a fresh 
endeavour suited to the times. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member also 
referred to the action which the Government took in the course of last 
autumn, along with Germany, for the more active suppression of the Slave- 
trade on the East Coast of Africa. He could have wished that the hon. 
member had not dropped the sentence in which he expressed some want of 
faith in the sincerity of their allies. However, the hon. member subsequently 
answered himself on that point. (Hear, hear.) He could not understand 
with what justice we could assume for ourselves entire honesty, sincerity, 
and disinterestedness in our endeavours to suppress the Slave-trade, if at 
the same time we threw doubts on the sincerity of other Powers. He did 
not know why we should be regarded as the only people sincerely desirous of 
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suppressing the Slave-trade. Christianity and humane sentiments were 
not confined to ourselves. At all events, her Majesty’s Government could 
not have done otherwise than accept the co-operation which was extended to 
us by the German Government for more active operations on the East Coast 
of Africa. The hon. member had referred to the hindrances to beneficial 
operations that had resulted from the collision between the German company 
and the Arabs, and had spoken of the Germans as a great irritant in that 
quarter. He did not wish in the least to shrink from distinct reference to. 
the subject. Let it be remembered that we had had great experience in 
dealing with Oriental nations, and our contact with Eastern nations had not 
always been attended with success; but by long acquaintance with them we- 
had been able to maintain relations with and to control Oriental Powers. It 
was natural that other Christian Powers should also have the desire for 
expansion and colonisation ; and when the great Empire of Germany was 
formed, it was only natural that the people of that Empire should feel a 
desire to form colonies as we had done. They were a kindred race to us, and 
there was no reason why they should not be as successful in colonisation as we 
had been. In the British colonies, where he had had the honour to hold a 
commission as Governor, he had found the Germans among the most useful, 
enterprising, and orderly of colonists; and it was natural to suppose that 
those who had done so well under our flag, and under that of the United 
States, should also form colonies of their own which should become to the 
Empire a Germany beyond the sea. Let us hope that the troubles which 
had attended the first operations of the German East African Company 
would come to an end, and that they would be enabled to extend the 
blessings of civilisation and commerce in that continent as we had to some 
extent been able to do ourselves. We might hope that the Imperial Com- 
missioner, who had gone there to control operations, would be able to bring 
to an end the unfortunate collisions that had occurred. The hon. member 
spoke as if there had been, in consequence of these unhappy events, a failure 
of our operations on the coast, but that was far from being the case. 
Happily we had had as yet few troubles in the sphere of our own interests. 
It would be premature to speak of what might happen in the future among 
the excitable races we had to deal with; but at present there had been good 
foundation laid for colonising operations in East Africa by means of the 
chartered company which we had established there. As to the suppression 
of the Slave-trade by means of our operations in concert with those of 
Germany, there had been an almost entire suppression of the seaboard Slave~ 
trade for several months past. He believed her Majesty’s ships had visited 
between 600 and 700 craft on the coast within the last few months, and 
had not found a single Slave on board. That showed that more active 
Operations than formerly had not been without result. The season was. 
approaching in which the Slave-traders were usually more active, and theia 
operations would require the close attention of our ships and their officers to: 
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prevent any increase in the Slave-trade. But these measures could not be 
taken without great exertions and considerable expense. The blockading of 
many ports would require a larger number of her Majesty’s ships than could 
well be spared. These things must be done on system, and your net could 
not be so wide as to check a traffic which had gone on so long, and in which 
sO many were unfortunately interested. As to the complaint that the 
British representatives declined to enter upon the question of the Slave- 
trade at the Berlin Congress, their attention was really engrossed by other 
subjects, and that rendered the discussion of the Slave-trade inopportune. 
During the last 15 years her Majesty’s Government—of whatever party— 
could not be charged with indifference to the hereditary duty of repressing 
and suppressing the Slave-trade—a matter in which we knew no parties. In 
1871 there was an inquiry by a Committee of this House, and the result of it 
was the expedition of Sir BARTLE FRERE to Zanzibar, and a better under- 
standing as to the SJave-trade than had existed before. Following on this a 
ship was sent to Zanzibar, and its boats were continually sent to intercept 
Slave-traders leaving the ports of Africa. Although the Zondon had been 
withdrawn, both from motives of economy and efficiency, it was an open 
question whether the system adopted since was more satisfactory, and, in the 
end, more economical than the system of having a stationary ship. In order 
to carry on the blockade of the coast against the exportation of Slaves and 
the importation of arms, they had had to concentrate a number of vessels on 
that coast which it was impossible they could permanently retain; and 
therefore it was an open question whether they ought again to have a 
stationary ship or some barracks on shore, from which swift vessels could go 
out to intercept the departure of the dhows from the mainland. Since 1873 
there had also been a convention with Egypt, and with Turkey in 1880, for 
the entire suppression of the Slave-trade. He thought it was acknowledged 
that this had conduced to very efficient results in the diminution of Slavery 
in those countries. Something had been said as to the insincerity of the 
Ottoman.Government, in their undertaking to suppress the Slave-trade, and 
it had been pointed out that a large part of the Turkish dominions 
contained the chief markets for the Slaves from the coast of Africa. It was 
undoubtedly the fact that the Arabian coast was the great Slave market, 
and that a large portion of it was under the protectorate of the Turkish 
Government. But he did not think that it was possible to hold the Turkish 
Government responsible for the violation of the conventions in that respect. 
Ina previous debate he had told the House that there had undoubtedly been 
an increase of activity on the part of Turkish officers in the neighbourhood of 
Jeddah to suppress the Slave-trade. He was now glad to say that about ten 
days ago the Government heard of very active steps having been taken by a 
Governor in that district to discover where Slaves were concealed who had 
been run across the Red Sea. <A raid was made on Mecca, Jeddah, and some 
other places, resulting in the discovery of several hundred Slaves, who had 
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received their manumission. Undoubtedly there were difficulties both by 
land and sea to contend with. One of the great difficulties they had to. 
encounter was the refusal of the French Government to join the other 
Christian nations in allowing mutual right of search and the capture of 
vessels under the French flag who were found to be engaged in the Slave- 
trade. (Hear, hear.) The treaty of 1841 between Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, and Russia for the suppression of the African Slave-trade was. 
assented to by the representative of France; but the Government of France 
did not abide by that treaty. France had always been jealous of permitting 
the ships of other nations to visit vessels flying her flag and, in the case of the 
Slave-trade, to exercise the right of capture. That was an unfortunate 
circumstance, because there were great numbers of native vessels which 
naturally obtained licenses from French Consular Agents on account of the 
protection which the French flag legitimately gave, and which abused it. 
This Slavery was not a thing of yesterday. For more than half a century it 
had been a matter of frequent complaint. He believed that the French people 
were by no means wanting in the sense of disgrace which attached to their 
flag by this abuse, and he knew that there were Consular and naval officers 
on the East Coast of Africa who were active in endeavouring to suppress the 
abuse. One of the great hindrances to the proceedings of the German and 
the British naval officers on the East Coast of Africa had been the prevalence 
of vessels flying the French flag. They had only to display their papers to 
secure immunity from capture, and Slaves had been landed in the island of 
Pemba within sight of the British and German cruisers. Something had also 
been said about the blockade not having been useful in the suppression of 
the Slave-trade and having operated as a hindrance. That was a mistake, 
The blockade having been established along the great line of coast, vessels, 
except those carrying the French flag could be visited, and it was open to 
cruisers to seize any vessel having Slaves on board and take them into 
Zanzibar ; and the result of that power had been to put down the seaport 
Slave-trade of that coast. But other remedies were undoubtedly needed. It 
had been indicated that it should be declared piracy by the law of nations to 
carry Slaves. According to the law of the United States Slave-trading was 
piracy, and men had been executed in New York for the crime. It was 
highly desirable that such a penalty should be attached to that offence, which, 
as had been well pointed out, involved not only murder but the murder of 
many human beings for the enslavement of one. (Hear, hear.) He would 
fain hope that if a conference of the Powers were to meet and deliberate upon 
more active measures for a purpose which they had long had in common, 
the Government of France might be induced to join with other nations in the 
good work and to surrender an immunity which did them no honour. 
(Hear, hear.) Cardinal Lavicerir, whose zeal and spirit of benevolence all 
must recognise, had made a proposal that a corps of volanteers, supplied with 
funds to the extent of £40,000, should operate under an international 
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committee on the line of lakes in Central Africa and interfere with the 
passage of Slave caravans. <A proposal of that kind did more honour to the 
Cardinal’s heart than to his head. It would be exceedingly difficult and 
_ dangerous to carry out. It was not endorsed by the Hon. Member for Poplar 
in his practical speech, and no other Member of the House had given his 
assent to it. But it did not follow that because Cardinal LavicErir’s scheme 
in that respect did not commend itself as practical that something in some 
measure upon its lines might not be thought of. But it was not by plunging 
into the heart of such a country with a corps large or small, which must be 
supported in case of disaster, that they could best cope with that traffic. 
Slave-hunting in the interior of Africa was of immemorial usage, and seemed 
to be ingrained in the habits of the people. They preyed upon each other, 
and perhaps, as in the case of the freebooters of old, it was as much for wild 
sport as from motives of plunder that they engaged in it. But it was so 
widely spread and so deeply-rooted in their habits that it could not be put 
down by any sudden movement. It must be sapped and mined ; it must be 
approached by gradual operations, by the advance of civilisation from many 
points with a settled purpose, and with common views on the part of civilised 
nations. They were now operating by means of powerful companies, managed 
by men of great ability aud public spirit, who were animated as much or more 
by philanthropic desires as by the desire for gain, and by the operation of those 
companies he believed they would in a few years produce a great effect on the 
warlike and predatory habits of the tribes of the interior of Africa. The 
despatch addressed by Lord Sauispury to the Belgian Government in 
September last had been referred to. There was no doubt that any really 
effective measures ought to be based on united action (hear, hear) ; they must 
have a consensus of international purpose, and that could only be attained by 
avoiding all international jealousies. Had her Majesty’s Government them- 
selves proposed a conference to deal with that subject he thought they might 
possibly have had such jealousies. No such feeling whatever interfered with 
their co-operation with Germany in that matter; but they might possibly 
have excited doubts in the minds of some nations as to their altogether 
disinterested motives if they had themselves proposed a conference. At 
all events it seemed to her Majesty’s Government more probable that 
such a proposal would produce beneficial results if made by a neutral 
Power like Belgium. Accordingly Lord Sauispury last September directed 
her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels to propose to the Belgian Government 
that they should take the initiative in getting together the Powers interested 
in the suppression of the Slave-trade, in order to deliberate as to further 
united measures with that object. The proposal was cordially accepted. The 
King and the Government of Belgium were perfectly ready to serve as an 
intermediary between the Powers. But in the meantime there occurred those 
unfortunate events on the East Coast of Africa, which rendered the summon- 
ing of the conference inopportune. It was therefore postponed, but not sene die. 
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(Hear, hear). He thought that the debate of that night could not fail 
to give a new impulse to the movement ; and it was one of those impulses 
which, when supported by all parties in the House, as was the case that even- 
ing, must produce a powerful effect in this country, and perhaps also abroad, 
The Hon. Member for Poplar had referred to the blockade of the East Coast 
of Africa, and he was glad to say that the objects of that blockade had been 
nearly obtained. The effect of our vigorous measures could not possibly but 
be felt. With respect to the remarks of the Hon. Member for the Honiton 
Division he would say that though it was obvious that good results could not 
be expected from inferior steamers, whose approach could be discerned by the 
Slave dhows, yet good service had been done by the native vessels which had 
engaged in that service. It was only too true that a number of vessels had 
eluded observation, and that a great deal more must be done before the trade 
could be stopped. It was also true that the evacuation of the Soudan had led 
to a revival of the traffic. General Gorpon had suppressed the trade on the 
Upper Nile, but, unfortunately, since his death, Khartoum had become a 
centre of the Slave-trade, and Slaves were constantly being sent to the Red 
Sea. Valuable service had, however, been done by the enterprise and 
missionary zeal of Englishmen and Scotchmen in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nyassa. The Government, unfortunately, could not guarantee these devoted 
men protection and succour, but they had used their influence with the 
Portuguese Government, and the efforts of our countrymen in that region 
had the thorough sympathy of the Government. He firmly believed also 
that our co-operation with the German Government would be productive of 
good, although they could not insure adequate security to British-Indian 
subjects in that part of Africa. The Slave-trade could not be immediately 
stopped on land, but it could be stopped at sea, and every possible effort 
would be made to prevent the massacres and cruelties which had made that 
sunny land one of the blackest spots on the face of the earth. In that way 
we should fulfil the duty handed down to us by our forefathers, and should 
fulfil the just expectations of the country, which expected her Majesty’s 
Government to carry on this holy cause. (Hear). He now desired to say a 
few words on the motion of his hon. friend. He hoped his hon. friend 
would recognise that her Majesty’s Government were in no wise hostile to it. 
As the motion ran, however, it would be hardly in accordance with diplo- 
matic usage. It would be more convenient, he thought, and more likely to 
attain the object of his hon. friend if he would leave out the words after 
“steps” down to “ devise,” so that the motion would read :—‘ That her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to take steps to ascertain whether the 
Powers signatory are willing to meet in conference for the purpose of discuss- 
ing such measures for its repression.” If the hon. member would be good 
enough to adopt those words, her Majesty’s Government would be very glad 
to accept the motion. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Buxton thanked the right hon. gentleman for the way in which he 
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had received the motion, and expressed his belief that the country at large 
would be glad to know that the Government proposed to move in this matter. 
He accepted the alteration proposed by the Right Hon. Baronet. 

Sir J. FERGussoN said he was afraid that there would be great difficulty in 
her Majesty’s Government proposing to Mohammedan countries to abolish the 
institution of Slavery. Compulsory servitude of a domestic character was 
a different thing from the traffic in Slaves, and these most important 
and necessary reforms must be gradual. We had been unable to abolish 
Slavery even in her Majesty’s dominions without paying a large amount of 
compensation. 

Sir R. Fow.er congratulated his hon. friend the Member for the Poplar 
Division on the successful result of the motion he had brought forward, from 
which he hoped great good might result. 

Mr. DE LISLE said he hoped energetic steps would be taken to put a stop 
to the Slave-trade carried on upon the Gold Coast within her Majesty’s 
dominions. His experience of what had been done in a similar matter in the 
Malay Peninsula led him to believe that success might also be achieved very 
quickly on the Gold Coast. He also thought that greater pressure should be 
brought to bear on the Sultan, by whose Mohammedan subjects this trade 
was being carried on. 

Sir J. PEasE expressed his satisfaction at the declarations of her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to without a division, and is 
as follows :— 

“ That in view of the present increasing and extending desolations of 
Africa, caused by the Slave-trade, and also of the large responsibilities 
which European nations have now assumed in respect to that continent, 
the time has come when full and complete effect should be given to 
those declarations against the Slave-trade which were delivered by the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and by the Conference at Verona, in 1822. 

“That therefore an humble Address be presented to HER MAJESTY 
that she will be graciously pleased to take steps to ascertain whether the 
Powers signatory are willing to meet in Conference for the purpose of 
devising such measures for its repression as may be at the same time 
effective and in accordance with justice, and under the regulations of 
International Law.” 


RESOLUTION OF ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE. 


AT the meeting of the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held 
on the 5th April, EDMUND STURGE, Esq., presiding, it was unanimously 


Resolved— 
“That the best thanks of this Committee be presented to Mr. SYDNEY 
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Buxton, M.P., Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., and Mr. ALFrep E. Pease, 
M.P., for the great. assistance rendered by them to the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment in procuring the adoption by the House of Commons of an Humble 
Address to Her Majesty for a Conference of the Powers to devise measures 
for the repression of the Slave-Trade. 
“The Committee have pleasure in recording their opinion that, from the 
" views received by them from every quarter, the effect produced by the 
unanimity with which that Address was adopted, and by the acceptance of its 
terms, in but slightly modified form, by Her Maysesty’s GOVERNMENT, 
cannot but prove to be of the highest importance in the great cause of human 
freedom.” 





































The Rev, KR. Wardlaw Thompson on the Slaveectrade. 


SPEAKING at a meeting of the London Missionary Society, held in Edinburgh, 
sth March, Mr. WarpDLAw THompson, Foreign Secretary of that Society, 
alluded to the difficulties that have arisen in Central Africa, which he 
thought were increased by the action of some of the advocates of physical 
force. 
He said :— 
"| “Among the new operations which he mentioned as involving additional outlay 
{ upon the Society were the operations in Central Africa, and in relation to them, as far 
: as the actual work was concerned, he believed they had reached that stage at which 
4 initial difficulties were passed over. He hoped there was only a threatening of trouble 
9 on Lake Tanganyika. At the same time he could not but look with great anxiety to 
i the near future. He felt very anxious about the safety of their friends there for the 
future, although at present they need not be very much alarmed. The missionaries 
were on good terms with the Arabs, and although there had been no hiding of their 
1 sentiments regarding the Slave-trade, he believed the influential Arabs would be on 
+ their side in any threatened disturbance. At the same time, he was alarmed at the 
i) ill-advised zeal of some people;in the Anti-Slavery movement. He believed the true 
: way to get rid of Slavery in Africa was moral means. If the Governments wished to 
| put down Slavery, they could root out the Arabs, or, better still, they could subsidise 
them. He had been told that Tippoo T1s himself, if somebody could guarantee him 
four or five hundred a year, would give up the traffic for the rest of his life. But 
what he feared was the zeal of private persons. There were two or three attempts 
being made just now to raise armed expeditions to exercise what they called police 
authority along the line of the great Slave routes, but his fear was that they would 
leave matters worse than before. Meantime the Arabs were looking at the Europeans 
coming in from both sides of the Continent, and seeing that when they once got their 
foot into the country they did not get out of it again, There was a spirit of general 
unrest prevailing in consequence of that movement, and the fear was that the 
missionaries should be looked upon as the vanguard of that movement, and should be 


compelled to withdraw. The Society was very anxious about the state of things on 
that score.” 
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Mr. bh. M. Stanley’s Letters. 


‘THE long-expected letters from Mr. STaNLry have arrived at last, and have 
been printed with a sketch map in the London morning papers of April 3rd, 
{the last date being September sth, 1888). They are painfully interesting docu- 
ments, and pourtray in vivid colours the almost insuperable difficulties which 
had to be surmounted by the comparatively small advanced guard which 
accompanied Mr. STANLEY, when he finally bade adieu, on June 28th, 1887, 
to the reserve body which he left on the Aruwimi in charge of Major 
BARTTELOT and Messrs. JaMigESON, Troup, Warp and Bonny. We regret 
that our space does not permit us to reproduce these most interesting 
‘despatches in full, but as they have already been printed in almost every 
newspaper in the kingdom, it is only necessary here to give a short summary of 
the principal events. One thing stands out prominently through the whole 
narrative, and that is the indomitable courage, endurance and patience of the 


great African leader, who has once more proved himself unquestionably the 


very paladin of explorers. 


THE Route. 


First of all, let us briefly examine the route of march from the Congo to 
the Albert Nyanza. The distance, of course, in miles, would be considered a 
mere nothing in a civilised country, and might be run over by an express 
train in ten or twelve hours. But what a country is this Central African 
equatorial swamp! The forest into which Mr. STaNnLeEy plunged, and through 
which he had hoped to march in a fortnight, held him within its death-like 
grasp for a period of ,160 days, as month after month they still went on 
‘marching, tearing, ploughing through that same continuous forest.” Above 
was the gloom of the primeval woods, never before penetrated by civilised 
man, and fed by moisture from the Atlantic and from hundreds of miles of 
great rivers and swamps. Below, were dripping scrub and thick undergrowth 
which had better be described in his own words :— 

“Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain ; imagine this copse to be 

a mere undergrowth, nourished under the impenetrable shade of ancient trees, 

ranging from roo to 180 feet high; briars and thorns abundant ; lazy creeks, 

meandering through the depths of the jungle, and sometimes a deep affluent of a 

great river. Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of decay and growth— 

old trees falling, leaning perilously over, fallen prostrate ; ants and insects of all 
kinds, sizes, and colours, murmuring around ; monkeys and chimpanzees above, 
queer noises of birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as troops of elephants rush 
away ; dwarfs with poisoned arrows securely hidden behind some buttress or in 
some dark recess; strong, brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears, 
standing poised, still as dead stumps ; rain pattering down on you every other 
day in the year ; an impure atmosphere, with its dread consequences, fever and 
dysentery ; gloom throughout the day, and darkness almost palpable throughout 
the night ; and then, if you will imagine such a forest extending the entire 
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distance from Plymouth to Peterhead, you will have a fair idea of some of the 
inconveniences endured by us from June 28th to December sth, 1887, and from 
June st, 1888, to the present date, to continue again from the present date till 
about December roth, 1888, when I hope then to say a last farewell to the Congo 
Forest. Now that we have gone through and through this forest region, I only 
feel a surprise that I did not give a greater latitude to my ideas respecting its 
extent ; for had we thought of it, it is only what might have been deduced from 
our knowledge of the great sources of moisture necessary to supply the forest 
with the requisite sap and vitality. Think of the large extent of South Atlantic 
Ocean, whose vapours are blown during nine months of the year in this direction. 
Think of the broad Congo, varying from one to sixteen miles wide, which has a 
stretch of 1,400 miles, supplying another immeasurable quantity of moisture, to 
be distilled into rain, and mist, and dew over this insatiable forest ; and then 
another 600 miles of the Aruwimi or Ituri itself, and then you will cease to 
wonder that there are about 150 days of rain every year in this region, and that 
the Congo Forest covers such a wide area.” 


BEYOND THE ForREST. 


Through this terrible forest, estimated to cover a tract of 246,000 square 
miles, Mr. STANLEY, alone of all the Europeans, has already passed ¢wzce in 
safety, as he would not allow a single one of his officers to accompany him 
on his return journey, and when he dispatched his last letters to England, 
the indomitable and courageous leader was about to plunge—almost without. 
a change of clothes—for the third time into the awful gloom of that almost 
impenetrable region. On emerging from the forest into a beautiful open 
country, where plenty reigned, the band of 389 men with which he had 
started from the Aruwimi had been reduced to 174, ‘almost complete 
skeletons.” A few of the missing men had deserted, but most of them had 
died from want of food and the fatigues of that terrible march, whilst some 
had been killed in their frequent encounters with hostile natives. The delight 
of this half-starved band, when the forest was left behind and food was 
plentiful, is well described in Mr. STANLEy’s letter to his friend Dr. Bruce, of 
Edinburgh—LivinGsTone’s son-in-law :— 

“ Emerging from the forest finally, we all became enraptured. Like acaptive 
unfettered and set free, we rejoiced at sight of the blue cope of heaven, and 
freely bathed in the warm sunshine, and aches and gloomy thoughts and unwhole- 
some ideas were banished. You have heard how the London cit., after months of 
devotion to business in the gaseous atmosphere of that great city, falls into rapture 
at sight of the green fields and hedges, meadows and trees, and how his emotions, 
crowding on his dazed senses, are indescribable. Indeed, I have seen a Derby 
Day once, and I fancied then that I only saw mad men, for great bearded, hoary- 
headed fellows, though well dressed enough, behaved in the most idiotic fashion, 
amazing me quite. Well, on this 5th December we became suddenly smitten with 
madness in the same manner. Had you seen us you would have thought we had 
lost our senses, or that ‘Legion’ had entered and taken possession of us. We 
raced with our loads over a wide unfenced field (like an English park for the 
softness of its grass), and herds of buffalo, eland, roan antelope, stood on either 
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hand with pointed ears and wide eyes, wondering at the sudden wave of human 
beings, yelling with joy, as they issued out of the dark depths of the forest.” 


But even this land of plenty had its drawbacks, for the inhabitants, under 
their powerful chief MAzamponi, attacked the caravan, and some severe 
fighting took place before the march to the Albert Nyanza could be 
accomplished. 

FORWARD TO THE NYANZA. 


The expedition was still 126 miles from the lake, towards which it again 
started on November 24th, 1887. At a quarter-past one on the afternoon of 
December 13th, STANLEY cried out “ Prepare yourselves for a sight of the 
Nyanza.” The men murmured and doubted, but at 1.30 the lake was 
revealed, nearly 3,000 feet below them! On the 14th they stood upon its 
south-west borders, but there were no signs of Emin. There was nothing for 
it but to march back again to fetch the boat which had been left in an 
improvised fort, and while some of the men were absent on this expedition, 
Mr. STANLEY himself was struck down by fever and an abscess on his arm, 
from which, after a month’s careful nursing by Dr. Parke, he fortunately 
recovered. 

On April 2nd, 1888, he set off a second time for Nyanza, and now all 
native difficulties were removed, for Mozamsonl, and all the other chiefs, 
decided to make Jdlood-brotherhood with the great ‘ Stonebreaker.” They 
reached the lake on April 26th, and STANLEY was delighted to receive a note 
from EMIn exactly one month old. 


STANLEY AND EMIN MEET. 


On the evening of April 29th, Emin PasHa and Signor CasaTti—who we 
are delighted to see has not been murdered, as was reported—and Mr. 
JEPHSON, who had been to meet them in the boat, marched into the camp. 
What a meeting between these two distinguished men! And how STANLEY 
must have recalled the day, many years before, when he came upon 
LivINGSTONE in his rags on Lake Tanganyika, and accosted him with the 
simple words : “ Dr. Livingstone, [presume ?” Here was another illustrious 
white man succoured, in a still more inhospitable region, by the same 
indomitable discoverer ! 


STANLEY RETURNS FOR HIS REAR-GUARD. 


Mr. STANLEY gives us very little news respecting Emrn’s late history, but 
we are still in hopes that letters from the Pasha may have arrived, and if so 
they will soon see the light. On May 25th, a little less than a month after 
their meeting, STANLEY took leave of Emrn, leaving with him Mr. JEPHSON 
and five of his men, and in return Emin re-inforced the rescuers by three of 
his irregular soldiers, and 102 Soudanese porters. The return journey 
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through the melancholy forest occupied only about eighty days, and on 
August 17th last year Mr. STANLEY met his rear-guard a few days’ march 
from Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, where Major BarTTELoT had so long 
been encamped. Mr. Bonny was the only white man left with the skeleton 
band. What must have been the feelings of the leader when he heard from 
Mr. Bonny that during the thirteen months of his absence the record had 
been only one of disaster, desertion, and death, including the murder of 
Major BARTTELOT. 
Mr. STANLEY writes : 
“T found the rear column a terrible wreck. Out of 257 men, there were only 71 


remaining. Out of 71, only 52, on mustering them, seemed fit for service, and. 
these mostly were scarecrows.” 


STANLEY STARTS AGAIN FOR NYANZA WITHOUT His “ Kirt.” 


By some strange blunder, which will have to be explained, Mr. STANLEY’s. 
private effects had been sent down to the Congo, and the leader found him- 
self obliged to commence his third march through the terrible forests of the 
Aruwimi with scarcely anything more than what he stood up in! He 
naturally felt extremely indignant ; but we prefer giving his feelings in his 
own words : 

“T left Yambuya with only a short campaigning kit, leaving my reserve or 
clothing and personal effects in charge of the officers. In December some deserters 
from the advance column reached Yambuya to spread the report that I was dead. 
They had no papers with them, but the officers seemed to accept the report of 
these deserters as a fact, and, in January, Mr. Warp, at an officers’ mess meeting, 
proposed that my instructions should be cancelled. The only one who appears 
to have dissented was Mr. Bonny. Accordingly, my personal kit, medicines, 
soap, candles, and provisions were sent down the Congo as ‘superfluities’ ! 
Thus, after making this immense personal sacrifice to relieve them and cheer 
them up, I find myself naked and deprived of even the necessaries of life in Africa. 
But, strange to say, they have kept two hats, four pairs of boots, and a flannel 
jacket, and I propose to go back to Emin Pasua and across Africa with this truly 
African kit. LivinGsTone, poor fellow, was all in patches when I met him, but it 
will be the reliever himself who will be in patches this time. Fortunately, not 
one of my officers will envy me, for their kits are intact—it was only myself that 
was dead.” 


GORDON AND STANLEY. 


We now take our leave of Mr. Stanuey, who, early in September of last 
year, again becomes lost to sight, and we can only wish him “ God-speed."” 
He has twice traversed and explored that unknown expanse of country 
between the Congo and the Nile, which it was GENERAL Gorpon’s intention 
to open up, had he not been ordered to undertake his fatal expedition to the 
Soudan. 

On the 5th January, 1884, GENERAL GorDON addressed a post card to 
the writer of this article stating that ‘it was 250 miles from Bahr Gazelle 
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to STANLEY’s Station on the Congo [Aruwimi] with navigable river nearly 


all the way.” We showed this post card to Mr. STaNLEy, who said it was 
correct, except that he estimated the distance at somewhat more. (Vide Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, May, 1885, page 378). : 


THE FUTURE. 


Time alone can show us what will be the course of conduct which Emin 
PasHA will pursue when he is again joined by STANLEY. We do not place 
much reliance upon the native report which has been telegraphed to England 
within the last few days, that the two white men have again joined hands, 
and that STANLEY and EIN are marching on Zanzibar, with a great company 
consisting of many thousands of men, women, and children. We note, indeed; 
that Mr. StanLey had been urging upon Emin the propriety of leaving the 
Equatorial Province. This, we regret, for the country which Emin has held 
for the last twelve years so courageously, is the single bright spot remaining 
in Central Africa, where anything like civilisation appears to exist, and if 
Emin can only hold on until he can join hands with the great English 
Imperial East African Association, a road to the coast would be opened, and 
the Equatorial Province may still retain its proud position of guarding the: 
head waters of the Upper Nile in the interests of civilisation and human 
freedom. 


THE SLAVE-TRADERS. 


When Mr. STANLEY started on his adventurous journey from Yambuya, 
on the Aruwimi, to the Albert Nyanza, he thought that he should traverse 
a country free from the action of those Arab Slave-traders who have desolated 
the greater part of Africa. So far from that being the case these pests of 
society have been the cause of all the misfortunes that have happened to the 
expedition. 

On August 31st, 1887, SraNLEY writes :—“ We met for the first time a party 

of Manyema belonging to the caravan of UGARRowwaA, who turned out to be a 

former tent-boy of SPEKE’s. Our misfortunes began from this date.” 


Here we have the secret of the extraordinary delay which took place in 
the receipt of any news of STANLEY’s expedition, and which gave rise to a 
very general opinion that he and all his men had perished miserably. 
Everyone said if STANLEY were alive he would have been sure to communi- 
cate by some means or other with his rear-guard. The secret is now out. 
Not only did the Arab Slave-traders and their black allies do all that they 
possibly could to stop his advance—short of actual fighting, for which they 
Were not quite strong enough—but they stopped the letters which Mr. 
STANLEY had written to his second in command, Major BartrELot. These 
have now arrived in England, but strange to say, STANLEY himself was his 
own postman as far as the Aruwimi, for, on returning to his rear-guard, he 
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found the letters still lying at UGARRowwa’s Arab settlement, this traitor 
having neglected to send them on! These letters—two in number—were 
dated September 18th, 1887, and February 14th, 1888. Had they been 
delivered to Major BARTTELOT, not only would the world have been spared 
the long and harrowing uncertainty as to the fate of the expedition, but the 
rear-guard itself would have been braced up to the point of following in Mr. 
STANLEY’s footsteps. In forwarding these letters to the London Press, Sir 
FRANCIS DE WINTON thus writes :— 


“The curse of Central Africa, the Arab Slave-dealer, was the cause why these 
letters were not delivered, and they are responsible for the months of anxiety, 
almost amounting to despair, which Major BarTTELor and his companions had 
to endure—months which ended in the murder of their brave leader.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Mr. STANLEY, having explored a tract of country never before trodden by 
any white man, has naturally much interesting information to give to the 
Royal Geographical Society, by whom it has already been made public. 
What strikes the ordinary reader in looking at the rough sketch map 
published in Zhe Times, and other London papers of April 3rd, is 
that the expedition followed the course of the Aruwimi, almost in a 
straight line, from Yambuya to the elevated table-land on the western 
side of the Albert Nyanza—a distance of nearly six degrees of longitude. 
Thus it is evident that when STANLEy stood upon that high ridge, 3,000 
feet above the lake, he was on the water-shed of the Congo and 
the Nile. On the western side, all the streams running down to the 
Aruwimi fell into the Congo, and passed out into the South Atlantic Ocean. 
On the eastern side, other waters found their way down the steep descent 
into the Albert Nyanza, only some half dozen miles distant, and eventu- 
ally rolled on, past Khartoum and Cairo, into the Mediterranean Sea. 
What a triumph for the great Explorer, who had already revealed the Congo 
to the world ! 





ANTI-SLAVERY PICTURE. 


WE have pleasure in giving notice that Messrs. Voxins, of Great 
Portland Street, have on view, and for sale, a very important picture, repre- 
senting a scene on the West Coast of Africa during the Slave-trade operations 
of England on that coast. It is only necessary to state that the painting is 
by the celebrated artist, the late GEorGE Morvanp, and that the heart- 
rending scene depicted was one of ordinary occurrence at the commencement 
of this century. 
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Cape Fuby. 

Ir will be remembered that about a year ago the manager of the English 
Company trading at Cape Juby, on the North-West Coast of Africa, opposite. 
the Canary Islands, was treacherously and cruelly murdered by soldiers, 
who were said to be subjects of the SutTan or Morocco. Our friend, 
DonaLD MAckKeEnziE, the original founder of the settlement at Cape Juby,. 
immediately set off for that port, and investigated the entangled state of 
affairs, which had resulted in such a disastrous attack. He returned to 
England at the beginning of this year and made his report. Two or 
three weeks ago an alarming telegram arrived from Cape Juby, stating 
that Moorish troops were about to attack the factory, and Mr. MAcKENZIE 
started without delay to the scene of his former action. Meanwhile the 
English Government has taken up the Morocco question seriously, several 
war vessels having been sent to Tangier. One question that has to be 
settled with the Sultan is the maintenance of the cable between Tangier 
and Gibraltar, which has been either cut or broken. We are glad to state 
that advices from Gibraltar, of 25th March, announce that the SULTAN oF 
Morocco has returned a satisfactory reply to the demands made by the. 
British Government, one of which is that the cable is to be repaired 
without hindrance whenever necessary. 

It is stated that the Cape Juby affair is reserved for a separate settle- 
ment, but we note by a statement in Le Revet] du Maroc, of the 20th 
March, that the English gunboat Cur/ew has been sent from Tangier to 
Cape Juby, taking with her as an interpreter young Mr. CarRLTon, a 
gentleman to whom we were much indebted for much useful informa- 
tion respecting the Slave-trade, which he was able to procure for us. 
during our stay there in company with Mr. CRAwrorp. 

The same number of the Revez/ du Maroc states that the Shereefian 
Court is extremely angry at the persistence with which Mr. MACKENZIE 
carries on his trading operations at Cape Juby. Seeing that this port 
is considerably south of the frontier of Morocco, the Sultan will have to 
be told firmly that he must no longer interfere with the English Company. 

We also note, with some anxiety, that a hostile feeling is being raised 
against Protestant missionaries in Tangier and other parts of Morocco. 
These are all questions that would have to be taken up by a Conference of 
the Powers, whenever it is called. 

We call attention to the following interesting letter, forwarded to us from 
Cape Juby:— 


Cape Jusy, N. W. Arrica, 
February 5th, 1889. 
DEAR Mr. ALLEN,—Knowing that you are deeply interested in the question of 
Slavery in many parts of the world, I venture to write to you few lines on this subject 
as regarded this part of Africa, which I daresay is little known in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 
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How Slavery is carried on in this part is as follows :—The Mohammedan 
merchants travel from this district far into the interior, to Timbuctoo, taking with 
them as merchandise—salt, cloths, sugar and beads, etc. 

I need hardly say that they go in caravans for mutual protection ex route. The 
journey there takes them a little over a month. In exchange for their goods, they 
obtain gold-dust, ostrich feathers, ivory and Slaves. In some cases the Slaves are 
captured or kidnapped by others and then sold to them. If, however, the Arab 
traders are in a large body, they attack some of the villages and kidnap the unfortunate 
negroes. 

Our late lamented chief here (who lived over cighty years and had fifty-five wives), 
told me that on one of his return journeys from Timbuctoo fifteen of his Slaves died 
on the way from want of water. 

The pitiable Slaves are made to perform a journey of about 1,000 miles on foot,’ 
and with very little food and water! When the traders arrive with their goods— 
Slaves—at Shingety, Tishit or Tindoof in the south, where, annually, two or three 
markets are held, they dispose of some of them in those public markets. Another 
portion is sold to the different tribes that inhabit the Sahara or Great Desert, and the 
rest are taken to Wadnoon and Morocco in the north and sold in the markets there. 

Women who are sold to the chiefs and people of the various tribes are made to 
look after the properties of their masters, and the latter marry them, and then retain 
their children as Slaves. 

When the masters themselves marry them, then they become free, as well as their 
offspring also, since they are then called the father’s children. Some of them work 
out their own freedom by earning some money (after they obtain permission from 
their masters). Suppose they became Mohammedans, this, however, does not confer 
upon them their freedom, but in some cases their masters will sell them no further 
but keep them as servants, 

Sometimes the traders bring them to this coast, but I am glad to say find no sale 
for them ; except, some three months ago, I saw a young Slave on board a fishing 
smack, belonging to the Canary Islands, I heard that they bought him on this coast 
but that they freed him. 

The traders are not encouraged to bring down their Slaves to this station, as they 
findno sale for them. In conclusion,] hope that when the attention of those merchants 
who at present take their goods (gold dust, ivory, etc.) to the south and to the north, 
is turned towards this place, the inhuman traffic in Slaves will be diminished. ° ° 


Since writing the foregoing, we have received the gratifying intelligence that the 
Sultan has given up his claim to any rights over Cape Juby ; and we believe that he 
has also consented to pay an indemnity to the family of the Englishman who was so 
treacherously murdered close to the factory about a year ago. The following 
appeared in Zhe Standard of April 4th. 


ENGLAND AND Morocco. 


(From our Correspondent.) Maprip, Wednesday Night. 

The energy of the British Minister, backed by the presence of the British Flect 
at Tangier, has at last induced the SuLTAN oF Morocco to comply with the demands 
of the British Government. The telegraph cable will henceforth be respected by 
the Moorish authorities, and Morocco will cease to interfere with the British factory 
established at Cape Juby, on the coast, where the Sultan has no rights of sovereignty 
whatever. 

The most important result of this affair is that Lord SaLispury has thus shown 
certain foreign representatives at Tangier that it was perfectly useless to encourage 
the Sultan to resist the just demands of England, and to make the Sultan believe 
England was not in earnest. 
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Germany in astern Hfrica. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CAPTAIN WISSMANN. 
Cairo, March 9. 

CapTAIN WISSMANN is still here recruiting blacks, but does not find quite so many as 
he expected. He hopes to add to their numbers at Aden, and to fill up his ranks with 
Somalis and Zulus from Mozambique. He does not appear to have determined exactly 
how many he will require. He says that it must depend upon how many he can get, 
but he does not think of more than a few hundred to begin with. He has with him 
about a dozen German officers and non-commissioned officers, and counts upon finding 
more among the officials of the German East African Company, who, if not actually 
military men, will have had, like himself, a military training. His force is not, however, 
to be considered as a military, but as a police force, and his title as the commander of 
it is simply German Commissioner for East Africa. In addition to the blacks, whom 
he will command on land, he will have under him five small gunboats. His budget 
for the year is £100,000, and his instructions are to re-establish German authority, to 
put down the export of Slaves, and to prevent the import of arms. 

He is full of energy, confident of accomplishing the purpose for which he goes 
out, and so far as inferences of success may be drawn from a man’s previous training, 
they are in this case certainly in his favour. He joined the army asa lad in 1873, 
and had the usual early dose of German discipline. That over, he began almost 
_immediately to travel, and since 1880, he has practically lived in Africa, among the 
tribes of the interior. His first African voyage was undertaken in the service of the 
Geographical Society of Berlin. He started in 1880 from Loanda, and crossed the 
entire continent to Zanzibar, where he arrived in 1883, having spent the time in sur- 
veying and taking observations between the sth and roth parallels of south latitude. 
In 1883, he again started from Loanda, in the service this time of the K1nc oF THE 
BELGIANS, and claims to have discovered in the Kassai the largest affluent of the Congo. 
He struck the river near its source, followed it down to the Congo, and, after spending 
nearly two years in exploration of the regions it waters, came out by the mouth of the 
Congo in 1885. After acouple of months’ holiday in Madeira to recruit his health,. 
which had suffered, he started again in the same year, and travelled for the KING OF THE 
BELGIANS from the mouth of the Congo to the mouth of the Zambesi, a journey which 
occupied two years, and gave him a good deal of experience with African natives. He 
believes that he knows the character of African natives very well, and has full reliance on 
his own methods of dealing with them ; they are, in his opinion, just like children, and 
must be treated like children—that is to say, like SoLomon’s children—if you spare 
the rod you will surely spoil them. In the present instance, the East African tribes. 
have rebelled against their own Sultan and against German authority. There is there-~ 
fore a sound birching to be administered. When that has been done we shall see 
what next. If they are good, they may hope, as good children do, for sweetmeats in 
the future. Sweetmeats in the form of commercial advantages may even, very 
sparingly, be administered. But there is not the slightest doubt in Captain 
WISSMANN’S mind about the order of things. “ Stick first!” he says, with an air of 
paternal good-humour which would certainly delight some Tories at home. As for 
our English plan of trying to conciliate the chiefs with presents, he speaks of it with 
reprehension, as the heads of well-ordered establishments speak of the folly of 
weak-minded neighbours. “Did you ever hear of children who were successfully 
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bribed to learn their lessons? As soon as you leave off bribing they cease to learn. 
There is no end to it.” 

With regard to how he means to use his stick Captain WIssMANN is less decided. 
His present intention is to go to Dar-es-Salaam and Bagamoyo, and, after consultation 
with the members of the East African Company, to concentrate his force upon 
re-taking Pangani and Tanga. Holding them once again he considers that the 
pacification of the coast will be comparatively easy. He has no instructions to 
penetrate into the interior, but everything, as he says, must depend upon what he 
finds when he gets there. The condition of affairs is changing from day to day, 
and he must be guided by circumstances. His present appointment is for one year. 
He will finish what he has to do, if possible, within that time. The time that he may 
require is, however, like many things else, problematical. As for putting down in one 
year, with a force of five gunboats, the exportation of Slaves along a coast line of 600 
miles, the proposal seems even bolder than that seven maids with seven mops 
‘should clear away the sands of the sea by working seven years. Neither is it 
‘probable that the importation of arms can be stopped by the means which are 
-at present at Captain WIssMANN’s disposal. For this reason, the expedition may, 
I think, fairly be spoken of in its present form as a German stick which has 
to be laid smartly over the shoulders of refractory East Africans. The exact 
thickness and length of the stick must be determined by future developments of the 
situation, and if the English East African Company continues its work side by side 
with the restored German Company it will be a curious and interesting question 
for time to answer whether the German method or ours is most successful in inducing 
the natives to learn the lesson of civilisation.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


SLAVE-TRADE BILL. 


THE object of the Bill on this subject introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. A. PEASE is to amend and consolidate the criminal law relating to the 
Slave-trade. It treats the offence of Slave-trading as an ordinary criminal 
offence, punishable with imprisonment and fine. Slave-owning within Her 
Majesty’s dominions, or by a British subject, anywhere, is made an offence. 
The employment by a British subject of Slave labour in any plantation, 
factory, or mine, which is situate in a foreign country will also constitute an 
offence. If the Act is contravened in a foreign country by the servant or 
agent of a company or partnership, the directors or partners will have the 
burden cast upon them of proving that the act has been done without their 
connivance. It is intended to prevent any contravention of the Act by 
British subjects in Africa or the Pacific under the guise of agreements for 
hire. The Bill bears the name of Sir R. Fowter, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
WHITBREAD, Sir J. KenNAWAY, Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, and Mr. H, ANSTRUTHER. 
Unfortunately this Bill was blocked on April 10th, preventing its second 
reading ; but we trust that the Government will afford facilities to Mr. PEASE 
that may enable this important Bill to be passed into law. 
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Parliamentary. 


INDIAN COOLIES IN ASSAM. 


House or Lorps, March t. 


On the motion of Lord STanLEY OF ALDERLEY, a despatch from the VIcEROY oF 
Inp1A on Indian coolies in Assam was ordered to be printed. 


RuMovuRED AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


House or Commons, March 1. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
there was any truth in the report which had appeared in the newspapers that 
Commander CAMERON would go out to Africa with something like a charter from the 
British Government which would authorise him to carry on what would really be a 
war against the organised bands of Arab Slave-traders in the interior. 


Sir J. FERGusson ; There is no truth in this report. 


ENGLAND AND Morocco. 


HousE oF Commons, March 22. 


Sir R. FowLER asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to state the nature of 
the British claims which a portion of the Mediterranean Squadron had been sent to 
Tangier to enforce. 


Sir J. FERGusson.—There are obvious reasons why I cannot state particularly 
the claims which her Majesty’s Government make upon the Government of Morocco. 
The sanction of the Sultan to the telegraphic cable was communicated by the Moorish 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs to her Majesty’s Minister. It is true that he 
afterwards attempted to withdraw it, but her Majesty’s Government do not admit his 
right to do so. Her Majesty’s Government have never admitted the sovereignty of 
the Sultan over Cape Juby; but he, on the contrary, claims to exercise authority 
there, and it was by an armed force of his soldiers that the European servants of an 
‘nglish company were treacherously set upon and one of them killed and two wounded. 
Her Majesty’s Government will not make demands which are liable to lead to 
extortion or injustice. 


THE ZANZIBAR CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Mr. BucHANAN asked whether it was true that Colunel Evan Smiru, the Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, was coming home on leave; whether it was at the instance of 
the Government that he was coming to England; and who was to look after the 
interests of British subjects at Zanzibar during his absence. 

Sir J. FERGusson.—Colonel Evan Sir has been directed to come home, in order 
to confer with her Majesty’s Government. Mr. PorTAat, a diplomatic officer of proved 
ability, will proceed to Zanzibar to take charge of the Agency during his absence. 


a 
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THE AFRICAN LAKE COMPANY. 
House oF Lorps, March 25. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN rose to ask whether further information could now be 
given as to the present condition of affairs at Lake Nyassa, especially with reference 
to the reported arrest (and subsequent release on bail) of Mr. Ross, British Vice- 
‘Consul. He did not think the question was an unanswerable one, although a question 
bearing on a portion of the subject had been answered last week in another place by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. But at that time the incident to which his 
‘question referred had not been reported to this country. The great interest already 
existing on this question had been increased by the fact that the African Lake Company, 
which had been carrying on operations in that region, was of Scottish origin, and 
mainly equipped by Scotchmen. The object of the company was to combine trade 
and missionary enterprise, which had been united with perfect success and consistency. 
One of the rules of the association was that no drink should be sold. The present 
‘complications of the association were due, not to their own aggressiveness, but to the 
unreasonable jealousy and suspicion of others. His question was, perhaps, incomplete 
because he did not state that Mr. Ross, who was an agent for the company, was Vice- 
Consul in Portuguese territory. He could understand that the noble Marquis might 
feel obliged to observe some reticence on the question, but he hoped that some 
information might be given which would tend to allay the uneasiness which was felt 
by the friends of the association. 

The Marquis of SaALissuRY: We have no information at the Foreign Office with 
reference to the incident alluded to in this question. I do not know whether it has 
-actually taken place or not. We have little information with respect to the African 
Lake Company which would at all satisfy the very natural interest which the noble 
lord feels in the subject. The enterprise is one which we all regard with the greatest 
sympathy. I hope that enterprise will go on and be successful. It has, at present, 
met with no actual obstacle except that serious obstacle—the hostility of the Arabs— 
who fear that their Slave-trading operations may be interrupted by the success and 
prosperity of the company; and undoubtedly they have met with very serious 
resistance, and some of their agents have been exposed to considerable danger. But, 
so far as I know, there has been no loss of British life in the struggle. It is obvious 
that we could do little or nothing to shield them against the enterprise of these various 
tribes of natives, especially the Arabs. With respect to the position of the Portuguese, 
all I have to say is that discussions relating to our séaéus in that district and the s¢atus 
of the Portuguese are going on at the present moment, and it is, therefore, not 
convenient that I should enter upon a discussion. I will only say that none of the 
obstacles which have interfered with the development and prosperity of the African 
Lake Company have been interposed through the agency, as far as I know, of the 
Portuguese. We have, on that ground, no international complaint against them. The 
whole question is one of great difficulty, and is being watched with great anxiety and 
vigilance by the Government. I can assure the noble lord that we shall spare no 
effort for the purpose of furthering the salutary enterprise and designs of British, and 
especially Scottish, traders in that district. But the region is not British territory, and 
is not under British protection, and any action we might take must be limited by the 
circumstances to which I have referred. If there is any other matter on which I can 
give any information I shall be glad to do so. But I do not know that I can now 
usefully pursue the subject any further. 
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Proposed Abolition in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


‘THE following correspondence has recently passed between the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society and Her Majesty’s Government :— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Street, E.C., 7¢2 March, 1889. 


To THE Richt HoNouRABLE THE Margulis oF Satispury, K.G., &c., HER 
MajJesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—At a meeting of the Committee of the British AND ForEIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, held on the ist March, the subject of the abolition 
of the legal status of Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was 
again considered, and letters were read from various correspondents of the 
Society now located on the East African Coast, stating that a general opinion 
appeared to prevail amongst those best qualified to judge, that the present 
moment is peculiarly favourable for the carrying out of this first step towards 
complete abolition. 

It was unanimously resolved to ask your Lordship to give instructions to 
her Majesty’s representative in Zanzibar, to urge upon the Suttan that 
immediate steps should be taken for carrying out the measure which was 
submitted to his predecessor by Sir JoHN Kirk. 

A résumé of Sir Joun Kirx’s action, and the support he received from 
the Foreign Office, are detailed in a letter which I had the honour to forward 
to your Lordship on the 16th October last. * 

I have reason to believe that Sir JoHNn Kirk stiJl holds the opinion that 
Slavery ought to be abolished in Zanzibar and Pemba, and in this he is no 
doubt supported by his successor, Colonel EUAN SMITH. 

I need now only further trouble your Lordship with one extract from a 
letter, received a few days ago by this Society, from a British-Indian subject 
at Zanzibar. The view which he takes fully agrees with that expressed by 
Sir Joun Kirk in his former despatches, and is fully entitled, the Committee 
believe, to the serious consideration of her Majesty’s Government, with a 
view to carrying out the action for immediate abolition so strongly 
advocated.t 

I have the honour, &c., &c., 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





REPLY FROM THE FoREIGN OFFICE. 
ForeIGNn OrFice, March 16th, 1889. 
S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, on the subject of the legal 





* See Anti-Slavery Reporter, October, 1888. 
+ For copy of this letter see next page. 
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status of Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, I am directed by the 

Margulis OF SALISBURY to state to you, that Colonel Evan Smrru has 

never lost sight of the question, the importance of which he recognises as 

fully as his predecessor did, and that your Society may feel confident that he 

will not fail to seize any opportunity that may offer, of urging the SULTAN to 

adopt a policy so desirable in the interests of humanity and civilisation. 
Iam, &c. 


The Secretary ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. T. V. LISTER. 


Che Parsees of Zansibar. 

In the Reporter for September-October, page 156, it was stated in the 
memorial to the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, that the Arabs in Zanzibar 
are for “the most part deeply in debt to Parsee money-lenders.” We are 
glad to learn that this is an error ; instead of Parsee it should have becn 
said British-Indian subjects. An influential Parsee resident in Zanzibar 
states, in a letter which is published herewith, that the Parsees do not 
lend money to the Arabs, and that no one can detest Slavery more than 
they do. We very much regret that this error has arisen. 


ZANZIBAR, Loth January, 1889. 


DEAR SIR,—By to-day’s mail I beg to remit to you a P.O.O. for 
£1 sterling, being my subscription to the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY’s 
fund for 1889. In thus remitting my mite to the Society’s fund, I beg 
to mark my sense of the appreciation of your Society’s disinterested 
efforts in the cause of humanity, but also my great abhorrence of the 
inhuman institution of Slavery, as it obtains here in Zanzibar, in these 
enlightened times. Of the barbarities practised on Slaves in the interior 
by Slave-dealers I have no personal knowledge ; but living as I do in an 
Arab and Swahili quarter here, I am, to my great uneasiness, a constant 
witness of the revolting cruelties to which domestic Slaves, male and 
female, are subjected at the hands of their unfeeling masters and 
mistresses. Often have I seen a Slave-girl tied to a post and unmerci- 
fully flogged for some supposed or petty delinquency, while the mistress 
of the house would enjoy the sight and join in a hearty laugh with 
her other domestics at the heartrending cries of the wretch flogged. I 
am an ardent advocate of the total abolition of Slavery from the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, as I am firmly of opinion that this 
is ¢he time for striking a deathblow to this diabolical institution here, 
and that if the present opportunity is allowed to escape, I am afraid it 
may take several years before another such opportunity presents itself. 
Owing to the present state of things here, the Arabs and other Slave- 
owners here are already half-prepared to hear of the proposal to 
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emancipate their Slaves, while the Slave population flutter with delight 
at the prospect of their expected emancipation. Any apprehension that 
an attempt at emancipation of the Slaves here will be attended with 
a revolt by Slave-owners would show want of knowledge of the native 
population, who, as a body, are peace abiding, and are little disposed to 
risk their lives and property in any case. The Arabs and Swahilis of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, however partial to Slavery, are not to be judged 
of by the character of those bloodthirsty Slavers who have created all 
the disturbances on the coast and in the interior at present. 

In my next letter to you I will make a few suggestions, for the 
consideration of your Society, as to how the emancipation of Slaves here 
can be effected without causing a serious alarm to Slave-owners. 

In your letter of the 16th October last, to Lord SALISBURY, on 
behalf of your Society, you are pleased to say that the Arabs here are 
mostly deeply in debt to Parsee money-lenders. In justice to my 
co-religionists, permit me to inform you that there is not a single Parsee 
here who plies the trade of lending money, and that, of the British- 
Indians residing here, none detest Slavery more than we Parsees. 


lam, an.* p ° 


Can we stop the East African Slave-Trade ? 


Very recent letters from our correspondents in East Africa tell us that the 
blockade is more strictly carried out now than ever before, and that all are 
waiting with anxious expectation the result of Captain WIssMANN’s expedition 
on the mainland. Some aver that all the missions will be swept away, and 
that Englishmen had better pack up and leave the country. All agree that 
the termination of the blockade ought to be followed by the enforced abolition 
of the legal status of Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and that 
this step will deal a heavy blow to the internal Slave-trade. Even then, 
however, the large trade in human beings carried on between East Africa and 
Arabia and Persia would require much vigilance on the part of our cruisers. 
Well informed correspondents, of whom we have made inquiries, state that 
the Slave-trade cannot be put down by military expeditions, the native 
difficulties to be overcome being far too great. One writer, who has seen 
much of the Slave-trade at sea, declares that this trade ought to be proclaimed 
to be piracy, and the Arabs engaged in it treated as pirates. It is evident 
that the East African Slave-trade is now going through a crisis, and much 
will depend upon the firmness and resolution of the English Government. 
If it is known that the sea traffic will be dealt with as a piratical institution, 
and that all Arabs caught will be considered enemies of the human race, the 
effect will soon be felt on shore.—[Eb. Reporter. ] 
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The Duty of the Church with regard to Slavery. 


CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. 


House oF LayMeEN, 2st March, 1889. 


Sir Joun Kennaway, Bart., M.P., opened the consideration of this question, which 
had been referred to the House by the Archbishop. He felt that the discussion might 
be open to the objection that it would be academical rather than practical. He 
thought, however, that, as representing the laity of the Church of England, the House 
ought not to confine its attention to subjects which were actually before Parliament. 
Not among the least cogent proofs of the Divine origin and the Heaven-sent mission 
of the Christian faith were the changes which had been introduced by Christianity into 
the social relations of the world. The question was how to give fuller effect to what 
they wished to see carried out, and how they could take united action as a Church, 
What could they do to remedy the present deplorable state of affairs in Africa—poor 
degraded Africa—to which they owed such a debt of reparation for the past, and had 
been endeavouring of late years to repay, by efforts of which they were just beginning 
to see the fruits? Ifthey looked at the West Coast, formerly devastated by the Slave- 
trade, he regretted to say once carried on by this country, they now saw prosperous 
communities and self-supporting churches, and they had one instance of a Slave boy 
rescued, educated, prepared for the ministry and ordained, and now a respected Bishop 
of the Church. They knew how the discoveries of LIVINGSTONE and CAMERON had 
opened up the interior, and how they had found great populations, great capacities for 
commerce, and opportunities for spreading the blessings of Christianity, and how 
Missions full of hope had been established, and as a proof that the results of those 
efforts were beginning to be seen, he might mention more especially those Christian 
martyrs in Uganda, who had not feared to face fire and sword, and had proved faithful 
to the truth which they had so lately learned to receive. He would speak also of the 
splendid liberality of the KiNG or THE BELGIANs in the vast sums he had expended in the 
opening up of the Congo district, and in endeavouring to bring the blessings of civilisa- 
tion to that country. But alongside of these brightening prospects there was 
gradually revealed to them a Slave-trade system of frightful horror. The very open- 
ing up of the country had been the means of extending the Slave-trade, and the ravages 
of those who were engaged in it had extended in area and intensity during the last 
five years. It was calculated that the loss of life was so enormous that to obtain 5,000 
Slaves 33,000 lives had to be sacrificed. It was satisfactory to know that our position 
in Egypt had had the effect of entirely closing the Slave markets. Armed interference 
in the centre of Africa would be a serious thing, and they could not urge the Govern- 
ment to undertake it. They knew they had the sympathies of the Foreign Office with 
their cause, and Lord Sa.ispury had told a deputation that everything the Govern- 
ment could do in the way of political effort should be done. Among other schemes, 
the Nyassa Anti-Slavery and Defence Fund was being raised to organise a force to 
repel Arab advances in that district, and Commander CAMERON was anxious to go 
further, and to organise a force to overcome the Arabs and to cut off their communica- 
tions ; but the difficulty of organising a force of that sort, was that it would have to be 
under strong control to prevent it from becoming a filibustering .expedition. He 
hoped that that House, by its voice and vote, would encourage those who were 
endeavouring to grapple with this evil. He moved the resolutions standing in his 
name. 
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Earl NELSON, in seconding the motion, said he thought that one of the most 
important results of the Lambeth Conference last year was the fact that several 
Bishops boldly put forward their opinion that it was very essential that social questions 
should be dealt with by the Christian Church, and he was glad to see that the 
Archbishop had followed this up by asking them to bear witness to the great social 
evils of Slavery, but they must be careful not to mix themselves up with political 
questions or seek to carry out their object by war. There was only one thing he 
would venture to suggest, and that was in the fifth resolution he should like to go 
further, and ask the Archbishop to invite other Christian bodies to unite with the 
Church in consultation and in prayer on this subject. 

The preamble, and the first resolution (as amended by the omission of the 
passages referred to by the chairman) and the second having been adopted, 

Sir WALTER BartTreE Lor, M.P., speaking on the third resolution, said he thought 
they were going a long way beyond their province when they asked the Government 
to take steps by sea and byland. He thought the Government had done all it possibly 
‘could, but it was a grave question whether what they had done was accepted by the 
country as the best policy that might have been adopted. He thought if they looked 
at history they would see that there had been statesmen who by their action had dealt 
the greatest blow to the suppression of the Slave-trade, but he would not go into that 
question, as it would be out of place to do so. Few knew the magnitude of the 
Slave-trade and the wanton cruelty practised. Hethought, however, it was beyond their 
province to advise the Government on a question ofthis kind. 

Mr. PELHAM suggested that the words “ and discretion” should be inserted after 
“energy.” 

The DuKe or RuTtLanp (Peterborough) (formerly Lord JoHN MANNERs), was 
not aware that the Government wanted any “urging” or pressing forward in the 
matter. They would doubtless accept the resolutions of such a body as the House of 
Laymen with thankfulness, and a feeling that they had been passed not with any idea 
of hampering their future action or of censuring the Government for the past, but 
With the view of encouraging them in that course which they had taken, in 
‘continuation of the policy of their predecessors, during the last eighty years. 

The Chairman, Lord SELBORNE, said that in accordance with the views of the 
noble Duke he would suggest that instead of the words “urged to continue with 
energy ” should be substituted “ supported in.” 

This was agreed to, and the third and fourth resolutions were then adopted. 

The Resolutions, as finally passed, stand thus :— 

“ That this House, having considered the question referred to it by his Grace the Archbishop 
—viz., ‘What is the duty of the Church with regard to Slavery ?’ is of opinion :— 

“1, That inasmuch as domestic Slavery is incompatible with the full recognition of the 
equality of all men before Gop, and its continued existence must act as a direct encouragement 
to the Slave-trade, this House, while recognising that its abolition cannot be compelled by 
external force, confidently hopes that the advance of Christianity and civilisation will, in the 
near future, bring about its entire supersession by free institutions. 

“2. That the Slave-trade as now carried on by the Arabs in Equatorial Africa, being horrible 
‘inits cruelty and waste of human life, and one of the great obstacles to the rising hopes and 
‘encouraging prospects of Christianity and civilisation in the interior of that country, it is the 
duty of the Church to make its voice heard upon the subject. 

“3, That in pursuance of the policy consistently maintained by Great Britain for the last 
eighty years in the suppression of the sea-going Slave-trade, and in view of the signal success 
which attended the vigorous execution of that policy on the West Coast of Africa, her Majesty’s 
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Government should be supported in such measures as may be possible to the same end on 
the East Coast. 

“4, That although the inland Slave-trade of Central Africa is at present beyond the reach of 
Government interference, every effort should be made to impress its horrors on the minds of 
Englishmen, and that the Church should encourage such peaceful enterprises, commercial or 
religious, as may lead to its diminution. 

“5. That his Grace the Archbishop be respectfully requested to consider the propriety 
of inviting the Church, and other Christian bodies, to special prayer in connection with this. 
subject.” 

Mr. P. V. SmitH doubted whether they had answered the Archbishop in the way 
he desired. All the resolutions which had been passed might as well be an answer to 
the question “ What is the duty of Englishmen with regard to Slavery?” as well as 
what was the duty of the Church. From a communication which the Archbishop 
made last year to the Church Missionary Society—to whom his Grace referred a 
minute of the Anti-Slavery Society —“ that the practice of admitting Slave-owners into, 
full Church communion is contrary to the principles of Christianity,” he (Mr. Smiru) 
was inclined to think that the Archbishop was desirous to know their opinion on that 
subject. 

The Chairman—I do not think it is consistent with the orders of the House that so 
important a matter should be discussed without notice. 

On the motion of Mr. TaLsor it was Resolved thatihis Grace pe requested to, 
forward a copy of the resolutions to her Majesty’s Government. 





BISHOP SMYTHIES ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


BisHop SMyYTHIES writes from Zanzibar, February 12th :—“If the blockade comes to. 
an end without anything being done after Germany and England joining together to. 
put down the Slave-trade, the Arabs will think we have done our worst and failed. 
Something great ought to come of it, if we are to hold up our heads at all again.. 
First, when the blockade comes to an end, the Sultan should be told that in five 
years Slavery should be entirely abolished in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba (the 
mainland not being mentioned, because it is well not to threaten what we cannot 
perform). Secondly, the Slave-trade should be made piracy at once, which means. 
that every Slave-trader who was caught should be hanged. Long ago, Lord BRouGHAM 
said this was the only way of dealing effectually with the Slave-trade. I write this, 
as I think this is the policy we ought to support.” : 

The AnTI-SLAVERY Society goes further than the good Bishop, as will be 
seen from the Memorial addressed to Lord SAtissury, praying for immediate: 
abolition. They have the highest testimony from authorities on the spot 
that the present is a most favourable time for urging this reform, which 
would give a death-blow to the Slave-trade on the coast. 

The question of making the Slave-trade piracy has been urged by the- 
Society and its predecessors ever since 1815, when the DUKE oF WELLINGTON 
endeavoured to carry it at the Congress of Vienna, and again at Verona, in 
1822. This would not, however, involve “hanging,” except in cases of 
murder, 
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how to Suppress the Slave-Trade. 
(From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT CatIROo). 


THAT every man must buy his own experience is fortunately no truer than many — 
-another saying of the same kind, and when I read here in Egypt the accounts which 
reach us from the East African coast I cannot help thinking that the experience of 
Egypt in putting down the Slave-trade as she has done within the last twelve years in 
her own territory is worth considering in relation to Zanzibar. The Convention for 
the Suppression of the Slave-Trade was signed in 1877. At that time the trade was 
flourishing, and Slaves were looked upon as almost a necessity of existence. Now the 
trade is dead, and if any one within the borders of Egypt is a Slave, it is because he 
has not asked to be set free. 

The distinction must of course be clearly made between the possession of Slaves and 
the trade in Slaves. The difficulties in the way of interfering with the possession of 
Slaves were too great in Egypt to permit of applying here the wholesale procedure 
which was found so simple in India, All that the Convention professed to deal with 
was the trade in Slaves, and under its provisions the Egyptian Government undertook 
to use its influence in Central Africa to prevent the capture of negroes for the purpose 
of selling them into Slavery, while it also rendered illegal the transport, purchase, and 
sale of Slaves in Egyptian territory. Any one concerned in the buying, selling, or 
transporting of Slaves rendered themselves liable to imprisonment with hard labour for 
a period which might reach five years. In the first phase of the movement, which 
lasted from 1877 to 1880, the application of the provisions of the Convention was left 
to existing officials, whose duties did not permit them to devote anything like a 
‘sufficient amount of energy to the task. Their sympathies were not enlisted ; their 
interests were not affected, and the new regulations remained practically a dead letter 
in their hands. What was learnt in the failure of these first years was that a move- 
ment of this kind was much too difficult to carry out without regular organisation, and 
-a chief whose business it was to superintend the working of it in detail. 

The second stage of the movement was entered upon in 1880, whena special Slave- 
Trade Department was created and placed under the control of Count Sata. His 
principal endeavour was to attack the trade in the course of transit from one end to 
another. He had at his disposal a force of something like a thousand men, and he 
‘employed them chiefly in watching the frontier in order to prevent the passage of 
caravans of Slaves. The result was still very unsatisfactory. Large caravans ceased 
to pass, but Slaves were smuggled across the frontier in small parties, of which the 
greater number got through undetected, and the £18,000 a year which was being 
spent was felt to be wasted on a feeble palliative that left the trade within the frontiers 
much where it had been. 

Then came the war of 1882, and after it the Slave-Trade Department shared in the 
general reorganisation. It was recast, and its present chief, Colonel SCHAEFER, was 
appointed. His opinion was and is that the trade can only be effectively attacked at 
the two ends. The source of supply from which the Slaves are brought passed very 
shortly out of the control of Egypt. The Slave-Trade Department, under its new 
management, devoted itself to the markets in which the Slaves are sold. Energetic 
measures were taken to enforce the penalties of the Convention upon all sellers and 
purchasers of Slaves in Egypt. A complete list of Slave-dealers was obtained, and 
‘dealer after dealer sent to prison. The co-operation of the Government made it 
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possible to bring home even to offenders of the highest rank, the fact that the purchase. 
of Slaves was a penal offence. Men of wealth and rank were punished by hard labour. 
Traders were condemned by special order to a term of exile on their estates ; manu- 
mission bureaus were multiplied throughout the country till the knowledge was 
brought home to every Slave that freedom was his right and could at any time be 
obtained. The practical effect has been to render Slaves so bad an investment, 
whether for private purchasers or dealers, that the risks of the trade are no longer 
worth running, and it has died an inevitable death. Slaves still come to the manu- 
mission bureaus to ask for their freedom, but their numbers are diminishing year by 
year, and it is anticipated that before long Slavery will have ceased to exist in Egypt.. 

This very brief summary of what has been done is sufficient to indicate the. 
conclusions to which Egyptian experience points. It has been found since the. 
withdrawal of all Egyptian influence and authority from the Soudan that the trade to 
Arabic territory has increased about four times. There can be therefore no doubt 
that efforts made to combat the Slave-trade at its source are of great value. Nor in the- 
face of the results achieved by Colonel SCHAEFER can there be any doubt that the 
Slave-trade in any given country can be put down by a resolute attack upon the 
markets to which Slaves are brought. The third point, which appears to me no less. 
clearly shown, is that the attempt to put down the Slave-trade by interfering with the 
transport of Slaves from the source of supply to the market of their delivery is simply 
to raise their price, to render the trade perhaps rather more than less remunerative, 
and to inflict an enormous amount of suffering upon the Slaves themselves. It is 
impossible to maintain an effective blockade of the coast line which stretches from 
Suakin to Zanzibar, and while the blockade remains only nominal, the number of 
dhows which escape more than make up in the added value of their merchandise for 
the small percentage which is captured.—Pa// Mall Gazette, 1oth April. 








WHITE SLAVES LIBERATED. 


OYSTERMEN RESCUED FROM BRUTAL BONDAGE IN CHESAPEAKF Bay. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 4.—[Special Telegram to “The Bee.” ]—A secret expedition to. 
Chesapeake Bay was fitted out by the Mew York World ten days ago. It was to. 
release men who had been inveigled into service on the Maryland oyster boats, 
These men, according to all accounts, had been held in bondage, perfect white Slaves, 
and subject to all sorts of ill-treatment. The “World” expedition also proposed to 
capture some of the rascally skippers, whose brutality, as reported by escaped victims». 
had been really fiendish. A tug arrived at Baltimore late last night, having om 
board six of the boldest and worst masters of the oyster fleet as prisoners. Twenty- 
four men and boys were rescued from bondage on the dredges, and four of them were: 
brought here as witnesses. The skippers were transferred to jail, and will be. 
arraigned before a United States Commissioner, charged with cruel treatment of 
sailors and other lawless acts. The witnesses tell terrible stories of brutal treatment 
and of frightful punishment for not working hard enough to suit their tyrannical task- 
masters. Lack of proper food is another general complaint. One of the favourite 
methods of punishment with several of the skippers was to hang the offender dp by 
the thumbs, with the toes barely touching the deck, keeping them in this position 
until they fainted, and then flogging them back to consciousness. The “ World” expedi~ 
tion had some novel experiences on their cruise. Most of the captures were made by 
strategic movements against the enemy. A vigorous prosecution of the cases will be: 
made.— Omaha Bee, February 6th, 1889. 
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Our Patron. 


In reviewing the public speeches of the Prince or WALEs, lately published, 
the Spectator, of March 2nd, thus alludes to the comprehensive and eloquent 
address which His Royat Hicuness delivered at the great Jubilee Anti~ 
Slavery Meeting, held at the Guildhall, on August 1st, 1884. 

“Tt would be a foolish flattery, at which no one would be more annoyed than the- 
Prince himself, to pretend that the speeches here collected are remarkable for literary- 
or oratorical merit. But they are genuine—there is no ‘ghost’ that haunts the- 
speaker’s study, and does his work for him, as the work of some more or less famous: 
persons is said to be done for them. They are grammatical—more than can always 
be said for the speeches which are put into the mouth of a higher personage than the 
Prince. They are to the point, make no blunders or mistakes in tact, and say nothing 
that is mal &@ propos ; and they are brief. It isa thing that is peculiarly becoming to 
the Prince’s position as the heir of the English Crown, that the longest and generally 
most important of these speeches is one delivered at the meeting of the BriTIsH AND. 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, at the Guildhall, in 1884. The meeting was held to 
celebrate the Jubilee of Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies ; and the Prince 
gave an excellent summary of the progress of the cause. The whole volume, indeed, 
is an interesting illustration of the position which the Heir-Apparent holds in the 
Commonwealth. He is the first Prince who has kept himself absolutely aloof from 
politics. His few active appearances in the Lords have been confined to occasions 
when questions of social interest were being debated and decided. But he has taken 
up a ré/e almost if not entirely new. To be present at all kinds of functions, public 
dinners for charitable objects, speech-days of schools, openings of exhibitions, presenta- 
tions of medals, consecrations of churches, and other affairs too varied to classify, has 
been, so to speak, the business of his life for the last twenty-five years. There are 
considerably more than a hundred such occasions recorded in this volume, and the 
proportion belonging to the last four years is very large, nearly a third of the whole. 
It is easy enough to sneer at these celebrations and festivities, but they have a really 
important part in our complex social order ; and it is well that they should have all 
the distinction that can be given. Not the least element in their success, and the 
success of the enterprises which they represent, is the presence of a great personage 
who can be trusted to say the right thing, and say it in a genial and hearty way.” 








BRAZIL. 


REGARDING the massacre of Indians near the Grao Para colony, early in December last, 
which was noticed in our issue of January 7th, a friend sends us further particulars 
which go far to prove the unfitness of one man at least for the responsible position 
which he holds. According to this statement the expedition was headed by a man 
named Soares, who is the director of the Grao Para colony. Sixteen Indians were 
killed, and three children (two boys and one girl) were brought home by Soares, and 
have been kept in his house at Orleans. He probably intends to make Slaves of them. 
The cruelties of this man SoaREs are said to be notorious in that region, toward tho 
Italian colonists as well as toward the Indians. This one exploit should not only cost 
him his place, but should subject him to criminal prosecution.— Rio News, February 25ths. 
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The SlaveeTrade in Madagascar. 
From A CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘* MADAGASCAR TIMES.” 


MosanGa, roth November, 1888. 

H.M.S. Algerine, Commander ForsyrHe, put in here three weeks ago, the commander 
having orders from the Admiral to see the Governor here, and tell him to recognise 
Mr. Knott, as British Vice-Consul. She stayed here two days, leaving, it is said for 
Nosi Bé and Zanzibar. Before her arrival at Mojanga, her boats were very successful 
in capturing three Slave dhows, one of which gave a lot of trouble ; she being sighted 
a short distance from the land at Maintirano and the Arabs ran her on shore and kept 
up a smart fire with several rifles. On the man-of-war’s boat, which was manned with 
twelve men, and commanded by Lieutenant FITZHERBERT, there was only one rifle to 
return the fire, as their boat had capsized in going over the bar in chase of the dhow 
and lost everything ; but, fortunately, only one seaman was killed, though the boat 
was hit in several places. The Arabs got the Slaves on shore, and only twenty- 
eight out of 170 were captured and taken on board the man-of-war to Zanzibar. Most 
of the captured Slaves were children, and some of them were half-starved, and in a bad 
state of health. This capture of Slavers by H.M.S. Algerine, is a blow to the Hovas, 
whose Governors have declared that no African Slaves are imported into Madagascar ; 
whereas, if the real truth were known, there is little other trade done on this coast but 
Slave-dealing, and it has been reported several times by Mr. Vice-Consul Knorr, and 
paragraphs and articles have appeared from time to time in the Madagascar Times, 
about this most brutal business, which is a disgrace to the civilised world, and shows 
that the Hovas instead of improving, are falling back into their old state. England 
has neglected Madagascar, and it seems to be her policy to let English rights go to the 
wall. But if she neglects her subjects, surely she will not shut her eyes to the Slave- 
trade ; for if she does, there is a strong party at home that will never let the Govern- 
ment rest until the matter is looked into. If the English in Madagascar are not strong 
enough to make a noise at home, and get their rights as Englishmen, the Anti-Slavery 
Party is, and already letters have got into the leading home papers, as may be seen by 
Mr. Epmunp SturGe’s letter, dated September 13th, in Zhe Times. 





“MOROCCO. 

Str W. Kirpy GREEN is English Minister in Morocco. <A few days ago he left the 
country on three months’ leave. Perhaps the man in all Morocco who would most 
like to know the reason of the British Minister’s absence is the Morocco Emperor 
himself—Mutery Hassan, half priest, half king, who combines despotism in govern- 
ment with a ferocious bigotry in religion ; and who would gladly see Sir Kirspy 
GREEN and the whole tribe of foreign ip pretty well buried, with Mount 
Atlas piled upon them. 

Mu ey Hassan is rapidly assuming the unenviable position in which IsMAIL 
PasHa, Ex-Khedive of Egypt, found himself in the years preceding his deposition. 
International jealousies are making a lively exhibition of themselves in the Morocco 
seaport of Tangier, upon which the Germans are supposed to have an eye, and which 
certain English strategists regard as being more valuable for the purpose of command- 
ing the Straits than Gibraltar itself, which lies right opposite Tangier. We have 
already called attention to the presence of the Morocco Embassy in Berlin.—Zcho. 
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Another Solitary African Missionary. 
(Mr. GRAHAM WILMOT Brooke.) 


In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for November-December last, we called 
attention to the remarkable walk across Africa of Mr. FRED ARNoT, who for 
seven years has been residing alone amongst the people south of the Zambesi. 
carrying on, in an unostentatious manner, a very successful mission work. 
Mr. Brooke, who has already been engaged in a somewhat similar manner, 
is again starting for his fourth expedition, this time going to the Niger. We 
reprint from the Record, of March sth, a short account of a farewell meeting 
held to wish him God-speed. 


A very interesting meeting was held on Tuesday last at the residence of Mr. 
MarTIN WarE, Astwood Road, South Kensington, to take leave of Mr. GRAHAM WiILmMor 
BROOKE, who is on the point of leaving England as a missionary to the Niger. 
Although under twenty-five years of age, Mr. Brooke has already made three 
missionary journeys to Africa, amongst the Kabyles in the North and among the 
negro tribes on the Congo ; and he is now proceeding to the Niger to labour under 
Bishop CROWTHER, and at the stations of the Church Missionary Society, although 
not in direct connection with that Society. The Rev. H. W. Wexss-PEpLoe presided 
at the meeting, and Lord Rapstock, General Mac aGan, Colonel W1itmor Brooke, 
Colonel H. MacGrecor, the Rev. G. F. WHIpBoRNE, and many other friends of the 
missionary cause were present. 

Mr. BROOKE gave a deeply interesting account of his experience in Northern and 
Central Africa. With reference to the Mohammedan tribes in Northern Africa, he 
remarked that at first sight there was much to lead him to sympathise with the views 
of Canon TayLtor when he saw the outward reverence for Gop, and the sober and 
peaceful lives of the followers of MoHAMMED ; but when he came to understand their 
bitter hostility to the Cross of CurRisT, and the malignity with which they cursed all 
who acknowledge His divinity, he saw that, far from being a stepping-stone to 
Christianity, the religion of Islam was one of the most powerful devices of Satan to 
Oppose its reception. Mr. BRooKE then gave some graphic sketches of his adventures 
on the Congo. There, indeed, Satan threw off the mask, and ruled his subjects with 
an absolute dominion. We could not have conceived the horrible cruelty and 


wickedness of every kind which reigned among the millions of the negro race along 
the banks of that river. Among some tribes, cannibalism existed in its most brutal 
form. Slaves were captured and sold in large numbers simply for the purpose of being 
devoured ; and even among those tribes which were not cannibal, the cruelty and 
contempt of human life was appalling. But how little was being done by the followers 
of Curist for the rescue of these poor savages! It would take hundreds of missionaries 
to make any impression on such a mass of heathenism. And yet the grace of Gop had 
not lost its efficacy, but produced marvellous results, even among these degraded 
savages, when the Gospel was preached by men who felt in themselves the power of 
Curist. Mr. Brooke mentioned a remarkable instance of this in the case of a mission 
station on the Lower Congo, which he had himself visited. There, after many 
years of apparently fruitless labour, the power of Gop had been shown in numerous 
conversions, and in a high state of morality and spiritual life, such as could be found 
in few Christian communities, and which he was astonished to find among converts so 
recently rescued from the lowest depths of barbarism. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Brooxe and Mr. Ernest SHAw, who is, 
going with him, were commended in prayer by Lord RaDsTocx to the protection and 
guidance of Gop. 
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The Rev. horace Waller on the Slave-eTrade. 


“Tur Two Enps oF THE SLAVE-STICK.” 


UnpER the above heading the Contemporary Review for April contains a very powerful 
article by the Rev. HoRACE WALLER, which we hope that our readers will carefully 
study. It comes at a very opportune moment when the Government has accepted 
the motion of Mr. SypNEy Buxron for taking steps to obtain the consent of the 
Powers to hold a Conference upon the Slave-trade, and when the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Socrety has laid before Lord Satispury the opinion of men best qualified to judge 
that the present is a propitious time for urging upon the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR the 
abolition of the status of Slavery in his dominions. Much of Mr. WALLER’s article is 
devoted to this question, and deals with the fact that the island of Pemba, the great 
clove-producing district of the world, is responsible for much of the Slave-trade of 
Central Africa. About 5,000 Slaves are annually imported into the little island of 
Pemba, and another thousand into Zanzibar itself. When Mr. WALLER was travelling 
with the late Dr. Livincsrone in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa, they estimated 
that for every Slave that reached his or her destination fen lives were lost! This 
means an annual drain of 60,000 human lives from Africa, but there is reason to believe 
that, owing to the far greater distance that the Slave-hunters now have to raid the 
country, the mortality has very much increased. Probably it is not far from the mark 
to estimate the present loss of life in connection with Zanzibar and Pemba at 80,000 
or more annually. Ifthe world would only doycott the article of cloves for a few years, 
‘something would be done towards saving the lives of this enormous army of human 
beings! Mr. WALLER does not believe that any amount of vigilance on the part of 
‘our blockading squadrons can possibly put a stop to this sea-borne Slave-traffic so long 
as France refuses to allow our officers to search Slave-vessels carrying her flag, 
although that flag has been obtained by means which no civilised Power could justify. 
The question of the right of search is one of the most important which the proposed 
conference will have to settle. We regret that want of space prevents us from giving 
in extenso some of the arguments which Mr. WALLER has so opportunely and power- 
fully brought forward. 


PORTUGUESE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


WE note with satisfaction that the Portuguese Anti-Slavery Society was formally 
‘constituted on 23rd March, with the King as Honorary President. It is to be hoped 
that the Society really means business, as it will have plenty of work todo. Years 
ago Dr, LivinGstone took the Portuguese Governor of Tette at the head of a large 
Slave-gang, and there is too much reason to believe that more recently Portuguese 
‘officials have been mixed up in the infernal traffic. 

Portugal owns enormous tracts of coast line in both East and West Africa. 
Professor HENry Drummonp, writing on East Africa, says of the Portuguese :— By 
‘every moral consideration the Portuguese have themselves forfeited the permission to 
trespass further in Equatorial Africa. They have done nothing for that people since 
they have set foot in it. They have never discouraged, but rather connived at, the 
Slave-trade.”—£cho. 
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Reviews. 
CHAS. GEORGE GORDON. * 


Tuts last and one of the smallest of the lives which have been published of 
General GorDON is certainly the best written and most pictorial that has yet 
appeared. It forms the first volume of a half-crown series of the lives of 
“Englishmen of Action,” which will be published monthly by Messrs. 
MaAcMILLAN & Co., and which will include such men as Lord Laurence, 
‘Davin LivinestTone, Sir Henry Havetock, and a number of much older 
names. We would gladly give many extracts from this most interesting book, 
but as the price places it within the reach of all, this is unnecessary. 

One short reference to the terrible Slave-trade, and the impossibility of 
putting a stop to it until Slavery itself is abolished throughout the world, 
must suffice. Alluding to the marvellous journeys made by General Gorpon 
on his celebrated swift dromedary, Sir WiLL1AM BuTLER thus writes :— 


And now comes the question, one probably which the reader has often asked him- 
self as he followed this brief record of incessant marching and widespread misery, 
what was it all for? What good result was obtained? Alas! the question is already 
answered. It was of no use. Revolt, Slavery, pillage, closed behind the path of this 
dauntless soldier, as the Nile Ambatch, the floating swdd, closed again in the track of 
the toilers who for a brief moment had opened a passage through its masses. It was 
this sense of the hopeless nature of the work he was engaged in that makes the record 
of Gorpon’s work in the Soudan so sad. Bit by bit the truth is growing upon him 
that, so far as this earth is concerned, he might just as well be doing nothing. “I 
returned,” he writes at the end of this first three years’ labour on the Equatorial Nile, 
“ with the sad conviction that no good could be done in these parts, and that it would 
have been better had no expedition ever been sent.” Now again in Darfour he was 
learning the same bitter lesson. The Slave-trade is beyond his skill to cure. “I 
declare I see no human way to stop it,” he says. “When you have got the ink that 
has soaked into blotting paper out of it,” he writes, on his long road back to Kordofan, 
“then Slavery will cease in these lands.” And so it has been wherever in the past 
we turn the long page of African war or exploration; never get we nearer to the 
dawn ; never does the weary road of human effort bring us within sight of the end. 
For some inscrutable purpose is this vast continent plunged in a darkness which even 
the blood of martyrs cannot brighten. 

There is in the record of Gorpon’s daily life in the end of this year, 1877, unmis-~ 
takable indication that anger at the ignorance of English opinion relative to the 
Slave question was the ruling thought in his miad. He looks back over the dismal 
history of this terrible disease, and recalls the fact that we in England had been for 
centuries the foremost Slave-carriers among the nations, and that our system of 
Slavery was a more barbarous and inhuman one than the domestic form which exists 
in Egypt and the East. 

What has been the work of emancipation and suppression done in the last fifty 
years, compared with the vast sum of human misery inflicted by us upon Africa 





* By Sir WILLIAM IF’, BUTLER.—Lordon ; MACMILLAN, 1889. 
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during the long interval between Hawkins’ first Slave voyage in the reign of 
ELizaBETH, and the date of Emancipation in 1834, a period of two hundred and 
fifty years? Who built the long line of Slave-castles (prisons) that still stud the 
sandy, strf-beaten shore of equatorial West Africa? What was it that made Bristol 
the chief port in the kingdom, and that first caused Liverpool to rise from the mud flats 
of the Mersey? Was there not an article inserted in the Treaty of Utrecht, of which 
her Gracious Majesty QUEEN ANNE thus speaks, in her message to her Lords and 
Commons, in the year 1712: “Because of the part which we have borne in the 
prosecution of this war, entitling us to some distinction in the terms of peace, I 
have insisted and obtained that the Asséento, or contract for furnishing the Spanish 
West Indies with negroes, shall be made with us for the term of thirty years”; 
and did we not hold fast by Slavery and its horrors until the fortune of war 
had reft from us five-sixths of our possessions in America, and left the United States 
and Spain the chief gainers by the trade? 

The real moral of all this Gorpon knew well enough when, on his road to 
the Slave den at Shaka, he wrote these words :— 

“I do not believe in you all. . . . The Christianity of the mass is a vapid, 
tasteless thing, and of no use to anybody. The people of England care more for their 
dinners than they do for anything else, and you may depend on it, it is only an active 
few whom Gop pushes on to take an interest in the Slave question. ‘It.is very 
shocking! Will you take some more salmon?’’”’ How then, it may be asked, if 
GORDON saw that the work he was doing was being written in sand which the first 
sweep of the desert wind would obliterate, did he still keep his hand to such a furrow- 
less plough, and set his life against such a hopeless venture? Often during these long, 
solitary rides, as he listens to “ the cushioned footfall of the camel,” he asks himself 
the question—nor has he long to wait for the answer: “I go on as straight as I can,” 
he writes, “‘I feel my own weakness, and look to Him who is Almighty, and I leave 
the issue without inordinate care to Him.” 


Sir WILLIAM BUTLER thus closes his fascinating book :— 

The‘dust of Gorpon is not laid in English earth, nor does even the ocean, which 
has been named Britannia’s realm, hold in its “ vast and wandering grave” the bones 
of her latest hero. Somewhere, far out in the immense desert, whose sands so often 
gave him rest in life, or by the shores of that river which was the scene of so much of 
his labour, his ashes now add their windswept atoms to the mighty waste of the 
Soudan. But if England, still true to the long line of her martyrs to duty, keep his 
memory precious in her heart—making of him no false idol of pride or brazen image 
of glory, but holding him as he was, the mirror and measure of true knighthood—then 
better than in effigy or epitaph will his life be written, and his nameless tomb a citadel 
to his nation. 


UNDER THE LONE STAR. 


By C. S. L. BareMan—(London: GEorGE PHILIP)—gives an interesting 
account of an ascent of the River Kassai, on the Upper Congo. The work 
is handsomely illustrated, and its appearance at the present time is peculiarly 


apropos. 


There are various allusions to the Slave-trade, which appears to be 
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actively carried on, and what strikes one is the extraordinarily low value at 
which these human chattels can be purchased. Six yards of cotton cloth, 
valued in England at one penny a yard, will buy a Slave, and an instance is 
given where a damaged tusk of ivory was sold for two young girls, five copper 
crosses, 5,000 cowrzes, and 200 beads. Mr. BATEMAN says that one special 
iniquity connected with the trade is, the Slaves are liable to be devoted to 
death as human sacrifices by their owners. 


THE LATEST WORK ON AFRICA. 


Mr. FreD. ARNOT, whose remarkable walk across Africa has already been 
noticed in the Heaton ter has just published an account of his ‘“‘ Seven Years 
Pioneer Mission Work in Central Africa,” under the title “ GARENGANZE,” 
with twenty illustrations.* This very readable work is rendered additionally 
valuable from its containing a specially prepared map by the Royar 
GEOGRAPHICAL Society, which body has just awarded to Mr. Arnot the 
“ Cuthbert Peek Grant,” and has also entrusted to him the “ Murchison 
Grant,” with the object of his taking out presents to the old chief Curramso, 
of Ilala, where Livinastone died. Mr. ARNoT was lately elected a Correspond- 
ing Member of the AnTI-SLAVERY Society, and has recently started for his 
home in Garenganze, not far from the borders of Lake Bangweolo. This time 
he does not go out alone, but is accompanied by his young bride, and our 
best wishes for the further success of his mission go with him. 








CENTRAL AFRICA. 

At the meeting of the Church Missionary Society Committee, at Salisbury 
Square, on Monday, last week, a warm resolution was passed of sympathy 
with the Uganda missionaries and Christians in their present distress, and 
asking the earnest prayer of all friends of the mission work there, sealed as it 
has been with the blood of Christian martyrs. 

The Committee also expressed a hope that Commander CAMERON’s meet- 
ing and appeal for measures to suppress the Slave-trade, on February 25th, 
would be successful, provzded there were no suggestion of a recourse to physical 
force. — Christian. 


| Obituary. 
“Lirrte Jack.” (Son or CAprain AND Mrs. Hore.) 

THOSE of us who have read Mrs. Anniz B. Hore’s very interesting little volume 
“To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath Chair,” reviewed in the Anti-Slavery Reporter of 
January-February, 1887, will remember “ Little Jack,” the baby child who accom- 
panied his mother when she went to reside with her husband, Captain Epwarp Hore, 
Agent for the London Missionary Society on Lake Tanganyika. The poor little 
fellow who had been reared in an African climate, and who could scarcely speak 
English when we saw him two months ago, has fallen a victim to the cold winds of an 
English spring. His funeral in Highgate Cemetery, on the 9th of April, was, says the 
“ Christian World,” a very sorrowful one. The poor parents who have lost their only 


child are much to be commiserated, and will certainly receive the sympathy of the 
friends of Africa. “Even the Arab Slave-traders loved him,” said his stricken father, 





* JAMES E. HAWKINS, London. 
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‘and an Arab cloth, presented to “Jack” by one of these men, was used as his funeral 
‘pall. “ Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 


MADAME LEGRAND, AN OLD FRENCH ABOLITIONIST. 

On March oth Dr. W. Wynn held an inquest on Caro.inE Dover 
LEGRAND, aged seventy-five, a widow, a native of Carcassonne, in the South 
‘of France, who died on March 7th, in the room she occupied at Kentish Town. 
Mrs. BaILey, the landlady, stated that the deceased came to lodge with her 
about two months ago. Shetold witness she was well-connected and known 
to the Princess CHRISTIAN, and that the ANTI-SLAVERY SoclETy in New Broad 
Street would pay the rent. She did not seem to have any other means, and 
witness and the other lodgers took compassion upon her and occasionally 
gave her food. She had no furniture, only some old rags and rubbish; and 
witness noticed lately that she looked very ill. She denied being unwell, and 
‘would not hear of having a doctor, but noticing on Thursday that she looked 
much worse, witness went for the relieving officer, and on his return at six 
‘o’clock found the deceased curled up on the floor in an unconscious state, and 
she died four hours afterwards. Dr. REuBEN T. Warw stated that he found 
the deceased on the floor on Thursday evening as described, in a very dirty 
and neglected state. He ordered her brandy and milk, but she never 
recovered, and died two hours afterwards. Death was due to syncope while 
suffering from senile decay and privation. In answer to the coroner, Mr. 
BeasLey, the officer, said there was no money whatever found in her 
possession, and it was one of the worst cases that had come under his notice. 
‘The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the medical evidence, and 
commented upon the kindness of Mrs. BatLey and Mrs. MILLERSON, a lodger, 
in befriending the deceased. At the conclusion of the inquiry the coroner’s 
officer handed up a printed statement, very much worn, which he had found 
‘on the deceased. It was as follows :— 

CAROLINE LEGRAND (formerly CAROLINE DouErT DE St. Pons), born at Carcassonne 
(South of France), on seeing a great number of Slaves on board vessels trading with 
the seaport of La Rochelle, conceived at a very early age the idea of founding Free 
‘Schools for the descendants of the children of Africa, in the French colonies. At 
‘seventeen she accompanied her mother to Paris, and wished to pass the requisite 
‘examinations ; opposed in her project, CAROLINE then sought Madame DE LAMARTINE 
and the Princesse DE CRaon, She was procured a situation as governess in Martinique. 
‘On her attaining her majority she prosecuted her scheme. No such schools were yet 
allowed for young ladies and girls (children of Africa), coloured and black. Through 
the influence of M. p—E LAMARTINE the authorisation was granted. The coloured 
‘school was established in Guadaloupe (Basseterre), in May, 1837, with permission to 
‘give only religious instruction to the Slaves. She was then teacher and visiting lady 
‘for the poor. Her feelings in her missionary labours cannot be better described than 
by a letter addressed by herself at a subsequent period (when starting with her 
husband for America) to the Secretary of the AnTI-SLAvERY Society: “I am not 
ashamed or afraid to declare that my object has been and is to elevate the black and 
coloured people ; to raise them to their proper level, and to reinstate them in the eyes 
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of the world; to develop faculties that have been denied to exist, or have been 
artfully ignored ; to soften down the prejudices—unholy and unnatural; to instruct 
young girls, so as to fit them to become good mothers, happy, esteemed, worthy to 
bring up children in the way they should go, and to prepare a reconciliation between 
the races—difficult, perhaps, but not impossible.” 

The Society of Paris for l’Instruction Elementaire, awarded her a bronze medal in 
1838, and in 1840 certain exactments were passed in accordance with the code noir 
which forced upon her the necessity to go to France, where, through M. DE LAMARTINE, 
she obtained the official recognition of her school (after obtaining a diploma) with an 
allowance. She returned to Guadaloupe, and founded a second school at Port Louis 
(Grande Terre), where even the municipal council broke up, not willing to admit the 
school at church, though their classes were mixed. In 1843 she founded a third school in 
the Vieux Fort, L’Olive (Basseterre) ; things went on very well, but on the decease of 
the Governor (Rear-Admiral GourBEyRE), the persecutions returned. Trials were 
made to carry her off to drown her, and she would have died under the effects of 
poison but for her under-mistress’s care. Her enemies were in her own family, and 
one of the Government agents, M. JuLEs BiL_ecog ; this seriously affected her health, 
already weakened by the yellow fever, and the marshy water drunk in those parts of 
the island. She was then bound to quit the colony, leaving her school with her devoted 
coloured under-teacher, a member of the DE BiGarp’s family, of St. Barthelemy, but no 
one to continue the missionary work, which had been very successful ; she left quite 
unprovided for, by the loss of all income in 1846. 

In 1849, CAROLINE DovET renounced Romanism, and was consequently compelled 
to leave Carcassonne and seek an asylum in England. In 1853 she married Mr. 
ANTHONY LEGRAND, and he accompanied her to New York, where they established a 
school for coloured children. In consequence of Madame LEGRAND’s health, which 
suffered severely from the intense cold of the winter of 1855, she and her husband 
went to Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where they opened a neutral Protestant school, where, 
through the religious instructions of Mr. LEGRAND, great trials ensued. 

In 1857, Mr. LEGRAND died at the age of thirty-two. After his death Madame 
LEGRAND suffered much persecution, and many threats and persuasions were made 
use of to induce her to return to Romanism. However, she found some friends in the 
children of Africa, and in the British, German, and American residents, who raised a 
subscription to enable her to go to England, there to find the way to reach Algeria, 
where she had a half-brother. In London she was forwarded, accordingly, under the 
protection of the American and British Embassies, so went to Mostaganem (Province 
d’Oran), but through the influence of the priests she was compelled to seek once more 
for safety a hearth in free Old England, making her escape through Gibraltar, where 
British Christians sent her home. She suffered exceedingly during this period, 
contracted painful infirmities through the travels and sorrows, her health broke down 
under such severe trials, relying for all the necessaries of life on the Lorp’s care. Her 
high attainments could be useful in lecturing on literature, Anti-Slavery and religious 
topics, but her end is for missionary works, if she was put in situation to recover her 
health a little in England, the land of her high English father. 

CAROLINE LEGRAND has in her hands all the references and certificates testifying 
the genuine truth of her statements ; and trusts in CuRisT, her God and Redeemer, to 
help her in the way to the better life. 


There always appears to have been a considerable mystery about Madame 
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LEGRAND’s real origin, and her subsequent career, but she was evidently a person 
of some importance in her earlier life, and possessed of means. For many 
years she has been a sort of pensioner of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN Anri- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, and at one time she engaged the interest of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster, who collected a considerable sum for her benefit, and we. 
know that Mrs. ForsTeR very kindly continued to pay her rent after his 
death. It is very sad to think that a lady so well brought up should die in 
such destitution as appears from the coroner’s inquest. 

On an application being made to the Secretary of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocIETy to prevent the body of the deceased lady being treated as that of an 
unclaimed pauper, he immediately undertook the responsibility of providing 
a simple funeral for one who had evidently done such good Anti-Slavery 
work, and in whom he had long taken a personal interest. The Secretary 
and Mr. J. E. TEALL, of the Anti-Slavery office, followed the remains to the 
grave, and the funeral was also attended by her late landlady, and Mr. Kina, 
postmaster in the district in which she resided, who has often extended charity 
to the unfortunate lady. Perhaps some of the friends of the Society would 
like to subscribe towards the expense which has been incurred.—[Eb. Reforter.] 


Mrs. Amy Kirpy Post, of Rochester, New York, who died the other day at the 
ripe old age of 87, was one of the most active condtittors of what used to be called the 
Underground Railway when the Fugitive Slave Law passed. At one time she had 
more than a dozen fugitives concealed in her cellar.—/ cho. 


THE LATE MISS WHATELY. 


A Cairo correspondent of Zhe Standard writes :—“ A familiar face has passed away 
from among the English colony in Cairo. Miss Mary WuartE y died on the gth 
March, at the age of sixty-four, and her remains have been laid among the people she 
loved so well. In the winter of 1860-61 she was led to visit Egypt in search of health, 
and, moved by pity for the neglected girls about her, she gathered a few of them 
together into a small school. In this work she received the voluntary help of two 
Syrian gentlemen, Messrs. SHAKOoR, who continued to work with her until they both 
died, a few years later. Beginning ina very small way, Miss WHATELY’s school rapidly 
came into notice, and when at last State education was taken up, the Mohammedan 
Government of Egypt showed their appreciation of her good services by granting her 
a yearly subsidy, although she never concealed her colours, but let every one know 
that her school was avowedly Christian. It contains now about 400 boys and 250 
girls. To her school, Miss WHaTELY added a medical mission which has relieved 
much suffering, especially in cases of eye disease. But her influence went far beyond 
school or mission. Miss WHATELY spoke and read Arabic fluently, and her kindly face 
was well known, and often welcomed in Coptic houses and Mussulman harems which 
she used to visit, showing her sympathy, giving her advice, and ever trying to point 
to the higher life. She possessed much of the strong original intellect and the keen 
sense of humour of her father, the Archbishop of Dublin, and she had many interest- 
ing tales to relate of old days at the Archbishop’s Palace, when his friend, THomas 
ARNOLD, was ruling at Rugby, and ARNOLD’s son, MATTHEW, was but a dreamy youth. 
Miss WuHATELY devoted to her work her whole private means. For many years she 
has had the gratuitous help of her devoted friend and companion, Mrs. SHAKoor, and 
the subscriptions of kind friends at home enabled her to keep her large school open, 
and to provide it with suitable teachers. Her sister, Miss E. J. WHareEy (the 
biographer of her father), along with Mrs. SHAKOOR, will now carry on the work, and 
they earnestly hope that the assistance and sympathy which Miss Mary WuHaTeELy 
always received will be continued to them.” 

We had the pleasure last year of paying two or three visits to Miss 
WHuatELy’s excellent schools in Cairo, and of much interesting conversation 
with that estimable lady. We were much struck by the amount of good 
work which she was so unostentatiously performing, and we are very glad 
that her sister will now carry on the schools.—[Ep. Reporter. ] 
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